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THE GREATEST RACES IN THE WORLD. 


WINNER RUNNING THROUGH TWO LINES OF CHEERING ATHLETES TO THE FINISH MARK IN THE PANATHENZEAN STADION 
AT ATHENS, GREECE.—From stereograph, copyright 1906, by Underwood & Underwood. 
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Presidents Whom Congress Hampered. 


UR Democratic contemporaries are making as 
much as they can, and in some instances a good 
deal more than they ought, out of rumors from Wash- 
ington that the President is having trouble over the rail- 
road rebate bill with some Republican members of the 
Senate and House. One veracious chronicler tells us 
how that diplomatic and conservative gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Senator Crane, with the aid of his 
amiable and accomplished confrére, Senator Knox, of 
Pennsylvania, brought about a reconciliation, under- 
standing, or compromise, between President Roose- 
velt and the Aldrich Republican wing of the Senate, on 
the bill regulating railroad rates. 

President Roosevelt has, in his public speeches, 
taken such a decisive stand on the railroad rebate ques- 
tion, and his utterances have been made with such em- 
phasis, that there can be no doubt of what he would 
like to have done. He has always had a way of strik- 
ing for the most that was in sight, and finally accept- 
ing the best that he could secure, providing it involved 
no surrender of the principal object in view. It was so 
when Mr. Roosevelt was Governor of New York, and 
the result was quite as satisfactory to the people as 
to himself. When the storm blows over at Washington 
it will be found that the President has very nearly 
had his own way, and that if any sacrifices are made 
they will not affect the purpose he had in mind. But 
even if Mr. Roosevelt should ultimately find himself 
in an irreconcilable attitude toward the majority in 
the Senate, he would hold no different position from 
that which many of his predecessors have held. 

Paraphrasing Taine on the old régime, ‘The 
United States Bank was not killed by Jackson. It 
committed suicide.’’ The Roosevelt of three-quarters 
of a century ago, Jackson was obstructed more by 
Congress than his present successor has been. More 
by Clay’s and Nicholas Biddle’s follies in bringing the 
bank into politics than by any courage or dexterity of 
Jackson was the bank overthrown. 

After a long and hard fight, in which he was beaten 
by one Congress, Van Buren got his independent 
treasury, which he regarded as the great piece of 
constructive policy of his administration. Polk, 
Pierce, and Buchanan failed in their Cuban annexa- 
tion aspirations. Buchanan signally failed in his at- 
tempt to force the Lecompton pro-slavery constitution 
on the free people of Kansas Territory. Lincoln’s re- 
construction policy was rejected by the Congress of 
Lincoln’s party when Lincoln attempted to put it in op- 
eration, and it failed even more decisively when urged 
by his successor, Johnson. 

Grant was called a Cesar in his day, but Sumner 
and the Senate defeated him in his Santo Domingo an- 
nexation project. A Federal election law for contests 
for national officers, which was to be applied against 
the South, was almost as earnestly desired by Harri- 
son as Federal regulation of railway rates is by Roose- 
velt, but the programme failed in a Republican Con- 
gress. 

We are accustomed to give high praise to Cleve- 
land for ending silver purchases by the government, 
and he deserves the praise. But, although he began 
his war on silver before he entered the White House 
the first time, it was not till eight years later that he 
accomplished his purpose, and the panic did the job 
for him then. As Fox said of Burke, President Mc- 
Kinley, in declaring that it was our “‘ plain duty ”’ te 
grant free trade to Porto Rico, was ‘‘ wise too soon.’’ 
Free trade with Porto Rico has come, but Congress 
declined to grant it when McKinley first asked for it. 

Presidents’ contests with one or both branches of 
Congress are not a new manifestation of politics. 
Many of Mr. Roosevelt’s predecessors have had as 
many and as serious difficulties of this sort as he has 
encountered, 
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Twenty-eight Hours in Panama. 


HE GOOD citizens of the United States should feel 
a deep sense of relief in the fact that a man has 
at last been found to take that vexatious.and expen- 
sive Panama job off their hands and finish it up with 
an expedition and in a style entirely creditable to the 
whole country. That man is clearly no other than the 
well-known and distinguished expert on canals, Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow. Now that his name is proposed, 
the marvel will be that no one had thought of him be- 
fore in connection with this great work. Just how 
many canals Mr. Bigelow has dug, or supervised, our 
‘*Who’s Who’’ does not tell, but we are sure it must 
have been a great many. If we had had any doubts 
on that point they would have been dismissed after 
reading Mr. Bigelow’s article on Panama in The Inde- 
pendent, together with the searching, if not scorching, 
reply made to it subsequently by Secretary Taft in a 
report to President Roosevelt. 

How abundantly qualified Mr. Bigelow is for taking 
up this Panama business at the present juncture, and 
thus rescuing it from the hands of the bunglers and 
corruptionists who have thus far had it in charge, is 
evident from the fact that during a recent sojourn of 
twenty-eight hours at the isthmus this astute and 
penetrating critic of canals, and other things, was 
able to make such an exhaustive survey of the situa- 
tion throughout the whole canal gone from Colon to 
Panama as justified him in condemning the canal ad- 
ministration in toto, and declaring to the world that 
“* vraft,’’ incompetency, extravagance, political favor- 
itism, and moral obliquity have marked the course of 
the enterprise from the beginning. In the course of 
his arduous and indefatigable efforts (covering a period 
of twenty-eight hours), Mr. Bigelow was able to ascer- 
tain that the poor laborers for the government had 
been systematically ‘“‘skinned’’ of a part of their 
wages; that the sanitation work at Colon and else- 
where had been wretchedly and inadequately per- 
formed ; that immoral women had been imported to 
the isthmus by the ship-load ; that the local govern- 
ment service had been filled with incompetent political 
adventurers from the States; that, in brief, every- 
thing down there has been wrong, and nothing right, 
despite the statements which have been made to the 
contrary by such idle and ignorant prevaricators as 
Secretary Taft, Chief-Engineer Stevens, and other 
members of the Panama commission. 

Surely such a marvel of inquisitorial skill and thor- 
oughness, on the twenty-eight-hour plan, the world 
has seldom, if ever, seen, and the people of this great 
and glorious republic cannot be too thankful to Mr. 
Bigelow for his manly, fearless, and timely exposure 
of the gigantic scheme entered into by that arch- 
schemer, President Roosevelt, in conjunction with Mr. 
Stevens and other equally base and disreputable per- 
sons, to bunco the United States Treasury out of a 
hundred million dollars, more or less, under the pre- 
tense of digging an isthmian canal. Why Congress 
should now think it necessary to pursue an investiga- 
tion of its own is more than we can understand. Has 
not Mr. Bigelow laid the whole thing bare with his 
keen scalpel in twenty-eight hours? Obviously the 
only proper and sensible thing to do is to transfer the 
management of the enterprise out of the hands of 
President Roosevelt and his whole gang of mercenary 
adventurers into the absolute control of the greatest 
known authority on canals, Mr. Poultney Bigelow. 


What Lincoln Would Have Seen. 


HILE WE have been celebrating Lincoln’s birth- 
day, we might recall that were Lincoln with us 
now he would be surprised at many of the things he 
would see. Men who wore the blue and men who 
wore the gray fraternize on Memorial Day and unite 
in decorating the graves of those who fell on each 
side. Joseph Wheeler, a Confederate officer, who has 
just died in the uniform of a brigadier-general of the 
United States army, is mourned as sincerely in the 
North as in the South, just as was last year Fitzhugh 
Lee, another old Confederate, who was buried in his 
United States uniform. At the recent anniversary 
dinner of the Confederate Veterans’ Camp at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York many American army 
officers were present. The occasion was the anniver- 
sary of the birth of Robert E. Lee, and General Fred- 
erick D. Grant delivered the address on Lee’s char- 
acter and work. The general urges a natiunal cele- 
bration of the centennial of Lee’s birth when it comes 
on January 19th, 1907. The idea is becoming popular, 
and undoubtedly there will be a widespread observance 
of the day. 

Said Governor Robert B. Glenn, of North Caroiina, 
at a recent function in Washington : ‘‘ Never again 
will the South raise a hand except in defense of the 
glory and honor of the whole nation.’’ From this 
sentiment there will be no dissent anywhere in the 
South. Dixie has become a national song. Many of 
the best soldiers in the recent war with Spain were 
from the Southern States. Some of them, like 
Wheeler and Fitzhugh Lee, wore the gray in 1861- 
65. In a war between the United States and any 
other nation no drafting would be needed to obtain 
the quota of the Southern States. The South would 
furnish sufficient soldiers to make up any deficiency 
which might occur in the rest of the country. 

“With malice toward none, with charity for all, 
with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the 
right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in, 
* * * to do all which may achieve and cherish a 
just and lasting peace among ourselves and with all 
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nations.’’ If Lincoln were with us to-day he would 
see these words from his second inaugural address put 
into concrete shape by the rapprochement which has 
blotted out Mason and Dixon’s line and abolished 
North and South as political designations. 


The Plain Truth. 


THE ABOLITION of passes by the great railroad 
systems of the country was a proper and sensible 
thing to do—providing it was done with a right motive 
and for a good purpose, and was not actuated by a 
petty spite provoked by the discussion of rate legisla- 
tion, government ownership, and the abuses of rail- 
road monopoly. The administration and general con- 
duct of the roads in the immediate future will show 
whether these suspicions as to motive are just and 
well founded. It is claimed that the railroads of the 
country will save $10,000,000 a year by the change. 
If so, will this amount go to swell the already enor- 
mous income of the few men who practically own 
most of the roads, or will this extra sum be expended 
in supplying new and greatly needed safety appliances, 
better road-beds, improved rolling stock, and more 
comforts and conveniences for the traveling public? 
With an added income of ten millions the companies 
can afford to abolish, for instance, the annoyance of 
“* tips ’’ to employés on every class of coaches ; they 
can rescind all concessions to peddlers on their trains ; 
they can provide windows that will open and doors 
that will shut ; they can provide seats for all who pay 
for them, and not sell any class of seats over twice 
for the same ride, and last, but not least, they can 
provide many of their small stations with buildings 
and furnishings considerably above their present grade 
of pig-pens and stable-yards. We might suggest 
other ways in which this extra ten millions might be 
expended to the advantage of the traveling public. 


HE DEBATE on the ship-subsidy bill was opened in 
the Senate the other day by Senator Gallinger in 
a logical and persuasive speech favoring the measure. 
He pointed out with force, and we hope with effect, 
the weak and deplorable condition into which our mer- 
chant marine has fallen because of government neg- 
lect, contrasting our attitude in this regard with the 
liberal and progressive policy adopted by Great Britain, 
Germany, and France. He declared that each of these 
countries pays more in the way of subvention toa single 
line of steamers than this government pays to our en- 
tire merchant marine. ‘‘The United States alone,’’ said 
Mr. Gallinger, ‘‘ leaves its merchants, manufacturers, 
farmers at the edge of the ocean to get their goods 
over the sea as best they may—by some accident of 
trade or the grace of their foreign rivals.’’ In con- 
clusion, Mr. Gallinger summarized the benefits and 
advantages which will accrue to this country from 
ship-subsidies under four heads, the most important 
of these being the ‘‘ new addition of 1,500,000 tons of 
cargo vessels, increasing four-fold the actual ocean 
shipping of the United States,’’ and lastly, “‘ the crea- 
tion of ten new and strengthened American steamship 
lines to South America, Central America, Africa, and 
Asia, supplemented by a large and active fleet of 
‘tramp’ or cargo vessels opening new markets and 
giving increased trade and employment for the whole 
American people impossible to set down in specific 
figures, but fifty-fold or a hundred-fold the entire cost 
of the national subventions.’’ It will now be in order 
for the opposition to trot out their old and baseless 
argument against ship-subsidies, namely, that they are 
prompted in the interests of a few rich and greedy ship- 
owners and will inure to the benefit of this class only. 
FULL, STRONG, and amply sufficient argument 
in favor of electing United States Senators by 
popular vote has been condensed by the Chicago News 
in the following lines : 
THE RAILWAY RATE BILL. 
Passed by the House. Killed by the Senate. 
THE PURE-FOOD BILL. 
Passed by the House. Killed by the Senate. 
THE STATEHOOD BILL. 
Passed by the House. Killed by the Senate. 
THE PHILIPPINE TARIFF-REDUCTION BILL. 

Acted on favorably in the House, and would have passed that body 


had there been a chance for it in the Senate. The Senate unalterably 
opposed to it. 


In the exercise of its treaty-making prerogatives, 
which it shares jointly with the President, the Senate 
has also either ignored or defied the overwhelming 
sentiment of the American people and refused to ratify 
international arbitration and trade reciprocity. By 
its action in the matter of arbitration in particular it 
has stultified us as a professedly peace-loving nation 
and given us the unhappy distinction of falling behind 
almost every European Power in the making of these 
peace compacts. Its conservatism here has been of 
the kind that leans backward, and is only another 
name for pigheadedness or moral cowardice. Lately 
the Senate has been industriously hastening its own 
funeral, as at present constituted, by devising all 
manner of nagging and obstructive tactics to embar- 
rass the Panama Canal and bring it into disrepute. 
When we have the fact before us that at least fifty 
of the present Senators owe their political being 
largely, where not wholly, to railroad influence, it is 
not at all difficult to conceive where this special line 
of obstruction is prempted. The Senate was designed 
as the great balance-wheel in our Federal legislature, 
but its usefulness has ceased since it has tried to be the 
whole machine, and a mighty poor one at that. 
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ONE OF the most prominent figures in the sporting 
world at present is Willie Hoppe, the American 
boy, who won the cham- 
pionship of the world at 
18-inch balk-line bil- 
liards from Maurice 
Vignaux on January 
15th. It is a great feat 
of science for any one 
to win the billiard cham- 
pionship, but for a boy 
nineteen years old it is 
wonderful. Hoppe is 
even more sensational 
than was Frank Ives, in 
his time the most pic- 
turesque billiardist the 
world had ever seen. 
The boy was born a bil- 
liardist, for he had ‘‘ the 
stroke’’ the first time he handled a cue, when six 
years old. He and his brother played in public at that 
early age, and both had to use boxes to get on a level 
with the table. After school Hoppe always put in 
the time until the evening meal with the cue—it has 
been his passion all his life. He early developed an 
almost uncanny judgment of speed and angles. When 
thirteen years old he made a record run of 176 at 
18-inch, no shot in, and later ran off 1,100 points with- 
out a break. In 1904 Hoppe invaded Paris and won 
the international short-stop tournament. This winter 
the lad challenged the champion, Vignaux, who had 
spent forty years at the game. The first part of the 
game was all for the veteran, but the lad’s coolness 
never left him and he won with a score of 500 to 323. 
RS. JULIA WARD HOWE, most venerable and 
most beloved of all New England women to-day, 
is urging that steps be taken to rear a memorial to 
the late Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, who certainly de- 
serves such testimony from the generation that now 
is to show their appreciation of the splendid service 
she rendered the cause of temperance, the higher edu- 
cation of women and extension of woman’s sphere 
and rights, and the concrete evidence she presented 
in her life of an eloquent, yet sagacious, orator. She 
was, as Mrs. Howe says, a woman of rare gifts, not 
ashamed of the gospel of woman’s freedom, which she 
proclaimed with a resounding voice, with a noble per- 
sonal presence, and an enthusiastic temperament held 
in leash by good judgment. In the days when Miss 
Frances Willard was powerful among women in this 
country, she recalled Wendell Phillips, as Mrs. Liver- 
more suggested the granitic and massive Webster. 





WILLIE HOPPE, 


Who, at the age of nineteen, is the 
world’s billiard champion, 


RRANGEMENTS have been made for the erection 
of a memorial to the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes on the 
Groote Schuur estate, near Cape Town. The design 
of the memorial is to be intrusted to Mr. Herbert 
Baker. The massive equestrian group by Watts 
known as “‘ Physical Energy,’’ will find a place in the 
centre of the platform. 
HE NEW KING of Denmark, Frederick VIII., 
comes to his throne in his old age, although he 
bears his sixty-two years 
lightly. His has beena 
simple life, and there 
probably is not a ruler 
living that is so dem- 
ocratic as he. He even 
attended the ordinary 
public schools when a 
lad, played with plebeian 
comrades, and has been 
intimately associated 
with the people all his 
life. All this has made 
him extremely popular, 
and, beloved as was his 
father, it is a fact that 
the new King will have 
a greater hold on his 
subjects than Christian did. The dead King was haugh- 
ty and autocratic at times, while Frederick is pacific. 
His manner is quiet, yet dignified. He is cultured and 
well read, almust a student. While not a politician, 
he is deeply interested in public questions that affect 
the kingdom. He is chancellor of the Copenhagen 
University and the grand master of Danish Masons. 
He is the idol of the army, in which he was a major- 
general, and has put many reforms into practice. 
His younger brother and son became sovereigns before 
he came to his throne, which is a remarkable marvel 
of history. The new King is a great admirer of the 
United States, and knows us as few monarchs do. He 
married, in 1869, Princess Louisa of Sweden, the rich- 
est princess of hertime. She has astronger character 
than her husband, and may be expected to wield great 
power. 





KING FREDERICK VIII., 


The new King of Denmark, who will 
e more popular than was his father. 
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T IS NO wonder that the North German Lloyd Line 
officials are proud of Captain D. Hogemann, for he 
has a record to bring out appreciation from his em- 
ployers. Beginning with this company in 1871, Cap- 
tain Hogemann has climbed the executive ladder to 
the command of marine leviathans. In this capacity 
as commander of a steamer he has made 100 round 
trips without a serious accident-—a record that stands 
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with the best. This speaks volumes for the careful- 
ness, alertness, and thoroughness of the commander, 
for unless he have these qualifications there is sure to 
be trouble. Slack discipline makes a careless crew, 
but any one who has crossed on the Kaiser Wilhelm II. 
knows that everything moves like the proverbial clock. 
Captain Hogemann will take command of the new 
Kronprinzessin Cecilie, named for the latest royal 
bride. This company has many employés that have 
long-service records. Mr. Baum, chief engineer of 
the Kaiser Wilhelm, has just retired after completing 
300 round trips, and the doctor has done half as well. 
All these were toasted recently at a banquet tendered 
by the company to Captain Hogemann. 




















CAPTAIN D. HOGEMANN, 


Who has made one hundred round trips across the Atlantic without 
an accident. 


HE GENERAL ELECTION in Britain, which ended 
in a remarkable Liberal victory, has never been 
exceeded in interest there since constitutional govern- 
ment was adopted. The campaign, as we would con- 
sider it, has been gcing on for several years, but the 
completeness of the overturn was never expected by 
the most radical of Liberals. With 375 votes behind 
Campbell-Bannerman, against 160 Unionists, 84 Na- 
tionalists, and 50 Laborites, the present cabinet has a 
majority over all of 82 votes—certainly revolutionary 
when the history of the Liberal party is remembered. 
The personal defeat of Balfour was the most bitter 
experience of his life—it was the worst kind of repu- 
diation. He labored long and earnestly in his canvass, 
but was hooted, jeered, and insulted, as only a British 
electorate knows how to do, and then was ignomin- 
iously defeated by an opponent of little prominence. 
The English call this badgering of a candidate ‘‘ heck- 
ling,’’ and one of these scenes reminds one of a dog 
worrying a cat. When the candidate says that he is 
anxious to answer questions there is sure to be an 
avalanche of written queries thrown at him. Woe 
betide the man who shows impatience at such a time! 
If he is quick-witted he may gain votes by clever 
repartee. 

















BALFOUR AT BAY. 


Ex-Premier of Britain severely ‘“‘heckled ” by the voters during the 
campaign which wrought his overthrow, 








PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT : 





HE REPUBLICAN CLUB of this city has come into 
its own again, for it has chosen General Henry 
E. Tremain for pres- 
ident. He was the effi- 
cient executive of that 
flourishing organization 
once before—in 1901— 
and was succeeded by 
Louis Stern, who gave 
up four years of time 
and energy to further 
the club’s _ interests. 
General Tremain is a 
lawyer, a native of this 
city, and was in the Co- 
lumbia Law School when 
the call for volunteers 
was issued by Lincoln. 
He enlisted in the fa- 
mous Seventh Regiment 
on April 17th, 1861. Later he recruited a company 
for the Seventy-third, and served with the noted Ex- 
celsior Brigade until he was captured at the second 
battle of Bull Run. He saw the inside of Libby 
Prison, was exchanged, promoted to captain, and at- 
tached to General Sickles’s staff. Congress awarded 
a medal of honor to him, and he rose to be a brevet 
brigadier-general in 1865. He was one of the founders 
of the Grand Army of the Republic in this State and 
always has been active in politics. 
a 
NE OF the most remarkable blind men in the 
United States is Henry Wixom, whose home is 
three miles from Farmington, Mich. Here Mr. Wix- 
om, who is seventy years old, lives all alone, so far 
as human companionship is concerned, his sole com- 
pany being a cat, some tame rats, and a colony of 
bees. The old man has fifty hives of honey-makers 
and makes a fair living out of their product. The cat 
is Mr. Wixom’s comrade and protector, in a sense, 
for he accompanies his blind master everywhere, and 
when the latter’s feet stray from the path sets up a 
peculiar yowl which brings them back again. The 
rats, of which there are a dozen or more, have been 


taught all manner of curious and cunning tricks. 
a 





GENERAL HENRY E. TREMAIN, 


The new president of the Republican 
Club of New York,— 72/2. 


R. THOMAS SAMMONS, the American consul- 
general at Newchwang, Manchuria, recently 
visited Port Arthur, and while there met and had an 
exceedingly interesting chat with Japan’s chief mili- 
tary genius and hero, Marshal Oyama. In the course 
of their conversation the marshal stated that he was 
going back to his “‘farm.’’ ‘‘The Emperor,’’ he 
said, ‘‘called me from the farm to enter the field, 
and now that there is no more fighting for me to do, 
and as I am through with soldiering, I shall return to 
my farm.’’ The marshal, as becomes so zealous an 
agriculturist, is much interested in the subject of re- 
forestation, and as nearly all the trees have been cut 
down in China (including Manchuria), as well as in 
Japan, there is an ample field for him. Japan has 
already started reforestation with a vim. 
WE PRESENT herewith the latest photograph of 
Miss Walsh, daughter of the well-known Colo- 
rado capitalist and finan- 
cier. This young lady, 
it will be remembered, 
was seriously injured in 
an automobile accident 
near Newport last sum- 
mer at the same time 
that her only brother, 
Thomas Walsh, Jr., was 
killed. The knowledge 
of her brother’s death 
was kept from Miss 
Walsh for a long time, 
for fear of the effect it 
might have upon her in 
her weakened and pre- 
carious condition, Miss 
Walsh did not completely 
recover from her injuries, and lately a second opera- 
tion was performed on her at Washington, and this, it 
is believed, will result in her full restoration to health. 
Her father, Thomas F. Walsh, is credited with the 
ambition to fill a senatorial seat when the next va- 
cancy occurs in the Colorado delegation to the upper 
house at Washington. He emigrated to Colorado 
from Ireland when nineteen years old, and by dint 
of energy, persistence, and unusual business acumen 
has built up an immense fortune, chiefly out of mining 
investments. He is sole owner and operator of the 
famous Camp Bird mines at Auray. For some years 
Mr. Walsh and his family have spent their winters in 
their beautiful Washington residence on New York 
Avenue, and have entertained extensively. Miss 
Walsh is highly educated and a young woman of many 
accomplishments. 





MISS EVELYN WALSH, 


Daughter of the noted Colorado 
mine owner.— Clinedinst. 


. 


AN EFFORT to honor a brave naval officer of the 

Spanish War is having a successful issue. Suffi- 
cient funds have been raised for the monument to 
Ensign Worth Bagley, killed at Cardenas, Cuba, which 
will be erected in Raleigh, N. C. His brother, David 
Worth Bagley, will pose for the figure, and the con- 
tract for the statue has been awarded to F. H. Packer, 
of New York. 
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THE IMPERIAL HIGH COMMISSIONERS FROM CHINA AND THEIR ATTENDANTS PAYING THE TRIBUTE OF KEVERENCE AT THE TOMB OF WASHINGTON DURING THEIR VISIT TO MOUNT VERNON. 


Prince. 























THE CHINESE COMMISSIONERS AND THE CHINESE MINISTER AT WASHINGTON LANDING AT 
GOVERNOR'S ISLAND, NEW YORK, AND WELCOMED BY GENERAL GRANT AND 
Dunn. 


OTHER ARMY OFFICERS. — A. FE 


EMINENT 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL F. D. GRANT, UNITED STATES ARMY, COMMANDER OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE EAST, ESCORTING HIS ORIENTAL VISITORS TO POINTS OF INTEREST 
ON GOVERNOR'S ISLAND. 


ENVOYS FROM THE ORIENT VISIT AMERICA. 


4. E. Dunn. 


NOTABLE FEATURES OF THE TOUR IN THE UNITED STATES OF TUAN FANG AND TAI HUNG-CHI, THE IMPERIAL COMMISSIONERS FROM CHINA, SENT HERE TO STUDY OUR INSTITUTIONS. 
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HE CELEBRATION recently of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of the famous anti-slavery 
agitator, William Lloyd Garrison, made timely the ap- 
pearance of “‘The Abolitionists,’’ by John T. Hume. 
This interesting book-gives an account of the leading 
workers in the cause of negro emancipation in the 
United States, and besides the general historical facts, 
contains the author’s personal recollections of the 
great struggle for human rights in which he himself 
took an active part. Published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 

All persons, even the cultured, are guilty at times 
of errors in speech. Therefore, everybody will be 
benefited by studying ‘‘ Faulty Diction; or, Errors in 
the Use of the English Language and How to Cor- 
rect them,’’ by Thomas H. Russell, editor-in-chief of 
Webster’s Imperial Dictionary. This handy little 
volume, published by George W. Ogilvie & Co., 
Chicago, is so obviously useful that it should have 
simply an enormous sale. (Price, 25c.) 

To many readers Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith’s “‘ The 
Wood Fire in No. 3”’ will seem the most charming 
book that versatile genius has produced. It com- 


prises a series of tales told at the meetings of an in- 
formal club of artists around the open fire in the 
studio of one of their number. The stories are all 


original and fascinating in substance and style, and 
the volume once taken up is likely to be read to a 
finish before it is laid down. It has been finely illus- 
trated in colors by Alonzo Kimball. Published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (Price $1.50.) 

As a piece of literary workmanship, and as a study 
of character, Edith Wharton’s *‘The House of Mirth "’ 
has been conceded a foremost place among the novels 
of the day. The story of the career of: the heroine, a 
society woman, is intensely interesting, and whether 
it have much or little foundation in fact, the narrative 
is strong and consistent throughout. There has been 
wide discussion of the merits of the work, but they 
are few who question its artistic quality, while the 
most competent critics have spoken in high praise of 
it. Not many writers of fiction in this country are 
entitled to a place in the gifted author’s class. Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (Price, 
$1.50.) 

It may truly be said of the late Samuel Smiles, the 
author of ‘‘ Self-Help ’’ and other like books, that he 
made his name a household word throughout the civi- 
lized world. His volumes proved helpful to uncounted 
thousands of young men, rousing their ambition, in- 
stilling in them thrift, virtue, a sense of duty and 
good purposes, and thereby inciting them to success- 


ful, useful, and honorable lives. These works were of 
a popular character, and they sold by the hundreds of 
thousands. They are still widely read by the youth of 
to-day, and their mission is far from ended. The self- 
told story of the life of such a man should be quite 
as interesting as any of his other productions. ‘* The 
Autobiography of Samuel Smiles, LL.D.,’’ edited by 
Thomas Mackay, which has been published by E. P. 
Dutton & Company, of New York, will certainly at- 
tract and be a treat to all admirers of Dr. Smiles. In 
it will be found the essence of his philosophy of life and 
his practical application of it. The work is issued in 
handsome style (with portraits), and it deserves a 
place in every home and public library. (Price, $4.) 


Books Received. 


From F. L. Marsh & Co., Philadelphia: 


“The Knight of the Toilers.”” By Arthur Newell. Price, $1.25. 


From Brentano’s, New York : 
“The Author’s Apology from Mrs. Warren’s Profession.’’ By Ber- 
nard Shaw, with an introduction by John Corbin. Price, 60c. 
From the Neale Publishing’ Co., New York : 
“The Awakening,” a novel of Washington life. By C. Wickliffe 
Yulee. 
From Thompson & Thomas, Chicago : 
“Tales of the Road.’’ By Charles M. Crewdson. 


Price 
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VAST CROWD WATCHING THE PERFORMANCE OF SOPH- , ; a GREEK ROYAL FAMILY (IN CENTRAL FRONT SEAT) 

OCLES’S FAMOUS GREEK PLAY, “ ANTIGONE,” IN SSS eet “ AT THE STADION WITNESSING THE CROSSING OF 

THE PANATHENASAN STADION AT ATHENS. x ’ _) oom b bet THE FINISH LINE BY THE WINNER OF THE 
MARATHON RACE. 
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VIEW OF THE PANATHE- 
NAZAN STADION FROM 
ADRITUS HILL. 








HUNDREDS OF ATTICAN ATHLETES DRILLING IN THE SPACIOUS STADION WHERE THE OLYMPIC GAMES ARE HELD. 


THE MOST NOTABLE ATHLETIC CONTESTS IN THE WORLD. 


PHOTOGRAPHS, NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED, OF SCENES IN THE STADION AT ATHENS, GREECE, DURING THE 
LATEST PRESENTATION OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES.—From stereographs, copyright 1906, by Underwood & Underwood. 
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THE COSTLIEST BUILDING IN THE UNITED STATES 


LL NEW YORKERS hada sensation recently. The 
news went out from Albany that the great State 
capitol was showing signs of structural weakness. 
Large sandstone pillars in the northeast section were 
found to be crumbling and disrupting. The grand 
stairway leading up to the assembly chamber was 
seen to be unsafe. That part of the building was 
quickly closed to the public. But other portions also 
seemed to have a tendency to give way. The colossal 
building was apparently sagging. Either the founda- 
tions were bad or the ground beneath was infirm. A 
partial, or even a complete, collapse was threatened. 
Of course the authorities took measures at once to 
avert a possible catastrophe. All this revived general 
interest in the finest building of the hemisphere. 

Which is the costliest building in America? Would 
you answer, off-hand —the New York State capitol at 
Albany? Hardly! Your thoughts would turn, more 
likely, to the national Capitol at Washington, or to 
the Congressional Library. But the New York State 
capitol cost more than the national Capitol and the 
Library of Congress together. Our Empire State cap- 
itol has cost $24,000,000; while the one at Washing- 
ton, two acres larger, cost only $12,000,000, and the 
Congressional Library only $7,000,000. Our Empire 
State capitol cost as much as the nation paid for all 
Florida and the Philippines combined. 

And the decoration of this building is still incom- 
plete—after thirty-eight years of constructing, alter- 
ing, and spending. Here’s the second most amazing 
thing about this capitol. Unfinished, yet already more 
time has passed since the laying of its corner-stone 
than was required to build the great pyramid, which 
was completed in twenty years ; more time than was 
required to build the Taj Mahal of India, the most 
beautiful building in the world, which was finished 
within seventeen years. After thirty-eight years of 
work—all but six months in 1874, when work ceased 
for lack of funds—there are still more busts, more 
balustrades, more beauties, to be added to what Wil- 
liam Henry Ryssell, the famous correspondent of the 
London Times, called ‘‘ the finest building in America. ’’ 

What has made this building so costly? Why 
has it cost so much more than have other and larger 
public buildings ? The principal cost, of course, was 
for what is officially known as construction, finishing, 
and furnishing. But ‘‘construction’’ includes the 
many expensive changes the alterations and restora- 
tions and necessary repairs. The architectural changes 
alone cost a fortune. The original plan was that of 
the Italian Renaissance. This was modified, after 
work was well under way, to the Romanesque. Then, 
when work had progressed under the Romanesque, the 
Legislature directed a return to the original plan. 
The result is what is known as free Renaissance. 
Now, though there is a wealth of imagination in the 
architectural features, and while the carving and other 
decorations are truly wonderful, the whole is said to 
be ‘‘barbaric ’’ rather than ‘*‘ homogeneous ”’ in treat- 
ment and splendor. 

One extremely costly change was that of tearing 
away the ceiling of the assembly chamber, replacing 
it with an oaken ceiling, and, in the process, lowering 
the height of the ceiling twenty feet. The stone ceil- 
ing was fifty-six feet from the floor; and scientists 
say that the extreme limit for the height of ceiling 
for good acoustics is fifty-two feet. The chambers of 
the Senate and House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton are each thirty feet high, and the acoustics are 
Equal perfection, in respect to acoustics, is now found 
perfect. in the new Assembly chamber, the ceiling be- 
ing only thirty-six feet from the floor. 

As to further cost, workmen of the very highest 
ability were engaged, as the character of the work 
throughout the building attests. Then, granite at 
nearly seven dollars a cubic foot was used. That gran- 
ite was cut and set at a cost of ten dollars a foot. The 
cost of laying the millions of bricks in the foundation 
was nearly nineteen dollars a thousand. The western 
staircase, one of the most beautiful staircases in the 
world, cost more than Croesus could have paid, con- 
veniently, out of his privy purse. This staircase took 
five and a half years to build, and is still unfinished. 
Such are a few mere suggestions of the thoroughness 
that characterizes this whole building. 

Approach Albany by way of the Hudson River Rail- 
road, or by way of the Boston and Albany road, and 
you behold a city built, as it were, upon seven hills, 
and upon the seventh hill an imposing structure of 
white granite with red-capped towers. That is the 
$24,000,000 capitol, a landmark for miles and miles. 
It is a colossal mass against the sky line ; it commands 
attention, it upholds the dignity of its function, and, 
crowning the heights of Albany, it represents the 
majesty of the Empire State in a form that is meant 
to be imperishable. 

A trolley-car carries you up the seven hills to the 
prodigal splendor of the ** eastern approach,’’ the way 
of a hundred steps, each over a hundred feet wide, at 
the top of which you enter the three-acre, four-story 
public and official building that is all that is modern, 
even to twenty-four miles of steam piping. 

You wish to see the Governor? This way, please. 
The Governor will see you ina moment. For the Gov- 


ernors of the greatest State have always been officially 
unpretentious, close to the people, easily approached. 
In this respect Governor Higgins is no exception to 
Theodore Roosevelt, or to Grover Cleveland, or to 
Martin Van Buren, the predecessors of Higgins who 


BY GILSON WILLETS 


went forth from the State capitol to the White House. 

Now you are seated, awaiting the Governor’s pleas- 
ure, in a room of magnificent distances, where hang 
portraits of former Governors—George Clinton, Wil- 
liam H. Seward, Hamilton Fish, Levi P. Morton, Ros- 
well P. Flower, Frank S. Black, and others, dead or 
alive. This is the Governor’s reception-room. It is 
enormous, this room, with the biggest table-desk you 
ever saw. It is comfortable, too, with its cavernous 
fireplace where logs crackle. 

A door in the mahogany paneling opens—enters 
Frank Wayland Higgins, age forty-nine, Governor of 
the State of New York. He has a soldierly bearing— 
a living advertisement for the Riverview Military 
Academy, at Poughkeepsie, where Frank Higgins was 
graduated. They tell a story of Higgins at the River- 
view. The cadets there once complained of the ex- 
ceeding badness of the butter set before them in the 


dining-hall. One evening at supper Higgins stood up, 
drew his sword, and saluted. ‘‘ Why are you saluting, 
Higgins ?’’ asked the master, from the head of the 


table. 

‘I’m saluting the butter, sir,’’ replied Higgins. 

*‘But why—why are you saluting the butter ?’’ 
said the master, impatiently. 

“* Because of its rank, sir,’’ was Higgins’s retort. 

Well, I went to the costly capitol to see Governor 
Higgins for LESLIE’S WEEKLY. ‘*‘ Come inside,’’ he 
said, cordially. And the black-haired, blacker-mus- 
tached executive led the way into his private office. 
We talked, till he said: ‘‘ Tell your editor they are 
keeping me mighty busy up here.”’ 

Mighty busy! That’s always been Higgins. 
Mighty busy—at nineteen, in business for himself at 
Stanton, Mich. Mighty busy—as manager of a busi- 
ness establishment at Olean, N. Y. Mighty busy —in 
charge of vast timber lands in the West. Mighty 
busy—at Albany as State senator four times. Mighty 
busy—making the ‘‘ Higgins Law’”’ requiring pay- 
ment into the treasury of all State department fees. 
Mighty busy—as author of the law requiring all rail- 
roads within the State to pay employés not later than 
the twentieth of the month. Mighty busy—as Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. And now, as Governor, ‘* Tell your 
editor—mighty busy.”’ 

Another interesting personality having headquar- 
ters in this State capitol is Judge Mayer, bachelor, 
age forty, State attorney-general. This public school 
boy, this graduate of New York College and of Co- 
lumbia Law School, was counsel to the Excise Board 
of New York City ; then counsel to the Building De- 
partment of the city ; then counsel to the Reinhardt 
Committee, that investigated conditions of woman and 
child labor and of the sweat-shop system ; then jus- 
tice of Special Sessions ; then elected attorney-gen- 
eral, 135,000 to the good. He has developed into an 
able and active reformer. He is president of the Jew- 
ish Aid Society, and is a member of the Bar Associa- 
tion, the Educational Alliance, and of several of the 
highest college fraternities. 

Look in upon State Treasurer J. G. Wallenmeier— 
age forty-three, a Buffalo public-school boy who while 
still in knee-pants started out to shift for himself by 
driving on the Erie Canal. Becoming part owner of a 
canal-boat, he put in three years at that work, then 
sold out and went to clerking in a grocery store. 
Then for years he was a police justice in Tonawanda. 
Next, McKinley made him postmaster of Tonawanda, 
and Roosevelt kept him in that office until he became 
the holder of the State’s purse-strings. From canal- 
driver at five dollars a month to State treasurer at 


; 





Her Valentines. 





LIKE to think before the fire, 
Within my easy chair, 
Of valentines I used to get 
When I was young and fair. 
The first was from a little boy 
Who drew it on his slate 
When he was only nine years old 
And I was barely eight. 


HE next was from a bashful youth— 
A costly billet-doux 
Of satin, lace, and silver-gilt, 
Tied up with ribbons blue. 
I loved to read the verse concealed 
Its dainty leaves between, 
For I was then at boarding-school, 
And he was seventeen. 


HE last was written on a sheet 
Of paper thick and fine, 

A simple message: “Will you come 
And be my valentine?” 

My answer, penned with happy tears, 
The post next morning bore; 

Then he was turning twenty-five 
And I was twenty-four. 


KEEP them in a secret drawer 
And always wear the key: 
You have already guessed, no doubt, 
One lover sent all three. 
And there he comes, a white-haired man 
Of nearly sixty-nine— 
My wedded spouse for forty years, 
And still my valentine. 
MINNA IRVING. 











$5,000 a year—that is the story of J. G. Wallenmeier. 

Then there’s State Superintendent of Public Build- 
ings Robert F. Hill. Mr. Hill hails from Newburg, 
where he holds a high place in the Masonic lodge. He 
was a pattern-maker. That was his trade. For 
twenty years he was with one engine works, becom- 
ing the head of the pattern department. His $5,000-a- 
year office is distinct, of course, from that of superin- 
tendent of public works, which is a $6,000-a-year of- 
fice held by the courteous and efficient Mr. Franchot. 

In another room call upon the commissioner of edu- 
cation, Andrew S. Draper, formerly president of the 
University of Illinois. Mr. Draper was once New 
York State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
once president of the National Association of School 
Superintendents. He is the holder of the grand prize 
from the St. Louis exposition for ‘‘ eminent services 
to education.”’ He has made addresses on education 
in nearly every State in the Union, and is the author 
of a dozen books on teaching and school administra- 
tion. His salary of $7,500 is next largest to that of 
the Governor, which is $10,000 and a mansion, al- 
though State Architect Heins and Commissioner of 
Lunacy Dr. Mabon also each receive $7,500. The 
popular diplomat at the costly capitol, Hon. John F. 
O’Brien, Secretary of State, and the genial Mr. Van 
Alstyne, the State engineer, each receive only $5,000 
a year, though their duties call for exceptional ability. 

Another important official at the capitol is Gov- 
ernor Higgins’s legal adviser, ex-Senator Cuthbert W. 
Pound, of Ithaca, N. Y. Mr. Pound is learned in the 
law, and is regarded as an able and safe counselor. 
He has had great success as a lawyer, has been 
professor of law at Cornell University, a State senator, 
and president of the State civil-service commission. 
Mr. Pound is a man of sterling worth and personal 
popularity. 

Fifty of the official occupants of this building are 
State senators. Look upon them in the senate cham- 
ber, where Lieutenant-Governor Matthew L. Bruce 
sits in the speaker’s chair, and where the flames from 
blazing logs in the huge fireplace are reflected from 
all sides of the room in polished onyx and marble—and 
you understand that the senatorial lot of the fifty has 
been cast in a pleasant place. 

But the senate chamber is not the most imposing 
apartment in this imposing building. That distinc- 
tion belongs, rather, to the assembly chamber. Orig- 
inally this chamber looked like a church, having been 
finished according to a grand, but impracticable, con-- 
ception, all instone. Here was once the most wonder- 
ful stone arch in the world. The room was then one 
that would have commanded attention in any architec- 
tural centre on earth. But there was fear that some 
day that stone ceiling would drop upon the heads of 
the assemblymen. So, as before mentioned, it was 
removed and replaced by a ceiling of oak and papier 
maché. Much of the original grandeur was lost in the 
change, but the room is still wondrously beautiful, its 
walls and columns being of many different varieties of 
marble, all—or nearly all—from American quarries. 

Other apartments of note in this building include 
that of the Court of Appeals, where hang the portraits 
of such well-known chief justices of former times as 
John Jay, Charles J. Folger, and Sanford E. Church. 
The present chief justice is Edgar M. Cullen. The 
State library, too, is a notable room, with its 125,000 
volumes. 

Such are some of the occupants and some of the 
apartments of this costliest building in the Western 
Hemisphere—begun in 1867, when Reuben E. Fenton 
was Governor. The corner-stone was laid in 1871 by 
Governor Hoffman, in a pouring rain, in the presence 
of 20,000 persons. The assembly moved into its gor- 
geous chamber in 1879, when Lucius Robinson was 
Governor, the occasion being marked by a grand re- 
ception by the city of Albany to 8,000 persons. The 
senate took possession of its chamber in 1881, when 
Alonzo B. Cornell was Governor. 

This capitol of many fortunes replaced one that cost 
only $110,000. The land on which it stands is the gift 
of the city of Albany. The largest sum spent on 
it in any year was $1,392,000 in 1875, when Samuel 
J. Tilden was Governor. The smallest sum spent on it 
in any one year was $20,000 in 1899, when Roosevelt 
was Governor. During Governor Black’s term the 
building was finished so that it could all be occupied 
and the magnificent approach was made available for 
use, instead of being hidden behind stone - cutters’ 
sheds. Three or four Governors had promised to com- 
plete the capitol before Governor Black said the word. 
The grafters were too much for all of them but Black. 


Women and Women Only 


ARE Most COMPETENT TO APPRECIATE THE Purity, 
DELICACY, AND EFFICACY OF CUTICURA SOAP 


and to discover new uses for it daily. It combines 
delicate, medicinal, emollient, sanative, and antiseptic 
properties derived from Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, 
with the purest of cleansing ingredients and most re- 
freshing of flower odors. For preserving, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, scalp, hair, and hands, for 
itchings, irritations, inflammations, and ulcerations, 
for sanative, antiseptic cleansing, as well as for all 
the purposes of the toilet, bath, and nursery, Cuticura 
Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, is priceless. 
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EX-SENATOR CUTHBERT W. POUND, COLONEL FRANK E. PERLEY, MILITARY SECRETARY COL. SELDEN E. MARVIN, 


» able and confidential legal adviser of The well-known newspaper man, who is A leader of Albany society, who looks after the 
Governor Higgins. the popular secretary to the Governor. social functions of the executive. 












































HON. JOHN F. O'BRIEN, 
The popular Secretary of State of New York, 
busied with his duties at the capitol. 
A. £. 


HON. JULIUS M. MAYER, 


The youthful attorney-general of the State of 
Dun New York, at work in his office. 
— A. E, Dunn. 

















HON. FRANK WAYLAND HIGGINS, 


The earnest and industrious Governor of the Empire State, at 
his desk in the executive chamber.—A. Z. Dunn. 


























HON. J. G. WALLENMEIER, 
State Treasurer of New York, in his official quarters. 
A, E. Dunn. 


HON. ANDREW S. DRAPER, 


New York State Commissioner of Education, always at his post 


HONORED OFFICIALS OF THE EMPIRE STATE. a 


NEW YORK’S CHIEF EXECUTIVE AND HIS ASSOCIATES AND AIDS, WHO TOIL FOR THE PUBLIC WELFARE IN THE 
GREAT UNSAFE CAPITOL AT ALBANY.—See opposile page. 
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THE PROMISED two-miles-a-minute time in Florida 

was beater one and one-fifth seconds by Demogeot 
on the big Darracq, and the Stanley Steamer also beat 
it two-fifths of a second. The week’s summary of the 
Florida beach racing needs some little analyzing before 
it passes into history. Marriott’s kilometer, .621 of 
2 mile, in eighteen and two-fifths seconds means cover- 
ing the ground at the rate of 121 miles per hour. His 
mile in twenty-eight and one-fifth seconds is equal to 
127% miles per hour ; or, to bring it closer down, it 
means covering the ground at the rate of 187 feet in 
every tick of the watch. It also means 
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Harburg Tire Company, of New York. The former 
company distributed a mutoscope thumb-book, and 
which, by the flipping ot sixty-five leaves, gives a real- 
istic moving picture of the four strokes of the cycle 
of action of the Reo engine. The motor is pictured 
in section by carefully-made wash drawings, which are 
reproduced by 250-line half-tones, and the registry of 
the different leaves of the book is so well executed 
that the mutoscopic picture obtained is exceptionally 
clear. The Harburg Company distributed a card with 
a round hole the size of a watch dial and indexed 
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Abroad, in France, Germany, and England, 
de-naturalized alcoho] is exempt frcm taxation, and 
is, therefore, able to compete with gasoline in price. 
In this country, at every session of Congress, we have 
had an alcohol bill, but the bill has always been side 


relief. 


tracked by powerful influences. Representative Cal- 
derhead’s bill is now before the House Ways and 
Means Committee, and Chairman Payne of the com- 
mittee, who is in favor of the bill, is preparing for a 
number of hearings on the matter. But it is ques- 
tionable after all, whether a bill exempting alcohol for 

industrial uses will pass the present Con- 





that at that rate his car could gofrom New 
York to Philadelphia in less than forty- 
three minutes, and from New York to 
Zoston in about two hours. All the 
honors, however, were not carried off by 
the American steam car and the French 
gasoline car, because Frank Kulick, ona 
Ford, did a kilometer in 24 4-5 seconds, 
and a mile in 40 seconds, which is the 
record for American gasoline cars. One 
of the most remarkable performances 
of the whole week was that of Walter 
Clifford Earp on the English Napier, 
when he did 100 miles on three tires, 
over a 7-lap course, in 1 hour 15 minutes 
10 2-5 seconds, an average of 45 seconds 
to the mile, and nearly 80 miles to the 
hour. Another great performance was 
that of the Italian, Lancia, on the big 
Fiat, when he did 15 miles in 10 min- 
utes. A peculiar thing about the racing, 
however, was that the 10- mile record 
was not broken. Comparing the rec- 
ords with some others, it will be found 








gress. 
66 L’AUTO,” the Paris daily, is pro- 

moting a competition for spring 
wheels, to be held between March 15th 
and April 15th, providing the tire com- 
petition which the Automobile Club of 
France intended to promote is aban- 
doned. If held, the contest will be over 
a distance of 1,860 miles, to be run in 
ten daily stages of 186 miles. The min- 
imum weight of the cars with their full 
load must be 3,306 pounds, and total 
maximum cylinder capacity of a car, 3.5 
litres-—7.38 pints. The minimum aver- 
age speed during the competition is to be 
18.6 miles per hour. 

ALEX SCHWALBACH. 


Topics and Pictures of the Day 
in “ Leslie’s” Fifty Years Ago. 








that Marriott’s record on a Stanley 
Steamer of a mile in 28 1-5 seconds is 
the fastest mile ever covered by any 
means in the world. The best mile rec- 
ords are: Railroad, 30 seconds : Charley 
Murphy on a bicycle behind a_railroad train, 59 sec- 
onds ; bicycle, paced, 1 minute 6 1-5 seconds; Sal- 
vator, the running horse, 1 minute 35 seconds ; Dan 
Patch, pacing, 1.55}, trotting, 1.584; ice yacht, 2 
minutes 18 seconds; ocean steamer, 2.30; skating, 
2.36 ; running, 4.15 3-5 ; rowing, 5.27 ; walking, 6.23 ; 
swimming, 24.36 1-5. During the Florida meet 11 new 
world records were made. The Darracq car got two, 
the Fiats two, Stanley Steamer three, and the Napier 
one, 
a 

“THAT THE motor-boat men are interested in the 

maintenance of canals is evident when it is stated 
that over one thousand navigation permits were issued 
during the past year to owners of motor-boats, allow- 
ing them to use the canals of New York State. What 
this means is indicated by the fact that in some cases 
the permits were for only 
a single trip, or possibly a 
round trip, but the great- 
est number were for a sea- 
son’scruise. One thousand 
motor: boats on the canals 
means a_ big flotilla, be- 
cause the total number of 
freight-carrying craft on 
all the canals in New York 
State does not exceed six 
hundred. Motor-boats are 
allowed to use the canals 
in New York State, the 
only requirement being 
that the speed be limited 
to four miles per hour and 
navigation rules lived up 
to. 

a 

FE VERY ARGUMENT 

favors the holding of 
earlier shows. ~The mak- 
ers and dealers come to the 
present-day shows with all 
of their outputs practically 
sold. If the shows were 
held earlier the output 
would have to be ready 





THE WELL-KNOWN MINSTREL, LEW DOCKSTADER, THE “ EBONY KING,” AT THE WHEEL OF 


HIS 1906 AUTOMOBILE. --Spooner. 


around its periphery so that it may be used in combi- 
nation with an ordinary stop-watch to determine the 
miles per hour traveled by a motor-car. 
a 
VER IN Mew Jersey the men of the automobile are 
up in arms against Senator Frelinghuysen’s auto- 
mobile bill. And if the protests of 10,000 angry auto- 
mobilists in the State of New Jersey are heeded the 
bill will not pass. The matter has been well summed 
up by former President Winthrop E. Scarrett, of the 
Automobile Club of America, who said : 


“There is a growing tendency on the part of narrow-minded, 
prejudiced legislators to accomplish by indirection what they cannot 
legally accomp'ish directly —namely, drive automobilists off the high- 
way by imposing upon them an onerous and burdensome tax. It is 
claimed that the motor-car wears out the highway. So does the iron- 
shod wheel of the farmer's wagon. What would the honest farmer 








earlier, the season would 
open earlier, and the busi- 
ness would become more of 
an all-the-year-around one. 
At jpresent the shows are a great burden to the 
maker in the advertising line, merely serving to keep 
the name of the car before the public and imbuing the 
dealer and the buyer with faith in the hope of an early 
delivery. All of which is, nevertheless, retarded by 
the time the maker wasted at the great shows. 
a 
WO OF the best advertising novelties ‘offered at 
the New York automobile shows were by the 
Rec Motor-car Company, ot Lansing, Mich., and the 


EXCITING SCENE IN THE HOUSE AT WASHINGTON IN i856, FCLLOWING THE LECTION OF N. P. BANKS AS SPEAKER AFTER 
NINE WEEKS OF BALLOTING.—Reproduced from the o/a mes of Leslie’s Weekly and copyrighted. 


say toa special tax on his wagon? And yet the farme~ can see no 
inconsistency in advocating a burden. »me tax upon the automobilist. 
Consistency is a jewel not always found on bucolic brows.’’ 
Fortunately the hostility of the rural population 
toward the automobile is sensibly declining in certain 
sections of the country, and may in time die out 
everywhere. 
. 
THE SCARCITY of gasoline and its consequent high 
price has made automobilists turn to alcohol as a 


NE OF THE most bitter and exciting 
contests for the speakership of the 
House of Representatives recorded in 
national history was that when N. P. 
Banks, of Massachusetts—afterward a general in the 
Civil War—won out. The LESLIE’S WEEKLY of this 
date, fifty years ago, used the accompanying picture 
on the front page, and also gave a history of the acri- 
monious fight. Some caustic editorial criticism was 
indulged in, which shows that things political then 
were not far different in character from those of the 
present day. Such phrases as ‘“‘rascally congress- 
men,’’ “‘ the total want of character of our Represent- 
atives,’”’ and *‘the assembling of Congress annually 
is no longer absolutely necessary, and had it remained 
unorganized for a year to come it would have been a 
subject of gratification rather than sorrow,’’ show 
how trenchant was the vitriolic pen of Frank Leslie. 
It took the House nine weeks of continuous balloting 
to elect Banks, and for the first time the mighty on- 
rushing struggle between sections was openly pre- 
dicted. Mr. Orr, the South- 
ern candidate, was highly 
praised by Frank Leslie. 
and the courteous acts of 
the whipped Southern lead- 
ers, he said. were in marked 
contrast with the pettish 
and peevish behavior of the 
Northern statesmen. The 
paper of February 16th, 
1856, had two pages of de- 
scription and wood cuts re- 
lating to the Indian festi- 
val in Ecuador. No doubt 
the strange religious rites 
of “‘holy week’’ and the 
strange costumes and an- 
tics were a revelation to 
New Yorkers. A picture 
of a new stone bridge in 
India, with a parade of 
elephants, was also a nov- 
elty. A leading editorial 
was an artistic “‘ roast ’’ of 
the New York police force, 
and Mayor Fernande Wood 
for permitting so useless 
a department to exist. We 
have all heard the same 
story nearly every year 
since. A half-page picture 
of an elaborate reception 
in the White House was a 
pleasing feature for women readers. A large view of 
Hamilton, Can., a sketch of a Turkish fast scene, a 
group of Cupids concocting trouble by the Valentine 
route, and a ballet scene at Niblo’s, all contributed to 
make the issue appear lively. 


’ 








Do you get up tired and feel tired allday? Trya 
tablespoonful of Abbott’s Angostura Bitters in sweet- 
ened water before meals. At grocers’ or druggists’. 
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WOMEN OF STIRLING, KAN., HUSKING CORN TO EARN MONEY FOR THE TOWN’S 
LIBRARY.—C. M. Harger, Abilene, Kan. 


THE LARGEST STERN FRAME EVER 
FORGED, FOR ONE OF THE NEW 
25-KNOT CUNARDERS. 
George Thow, Scotland. 


& . $10.) RUINS OF THE NATIONAL COOPER COMPANY'S FACTORY, CINCINNATI, 3 ONE OF THE THIRTY POOR FAMILIES 
vane ee i j : MADE HOMELESS BY FIRE IN 
JUST AFTER THE COLLAPSE OF THE BUILDING.—.J. R. Schmidt, Ohio. a es § } 
" SAN JUAN. 
G. L Hiscock, Porto Rico. 
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THE LARGEST HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCER EVER BUILT—A 10,000 H.-P. GENERATOR AT NIAGARA FALLS — 0 BE. Duniop, New York. 


NEWS PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST—OHIO WINS. 
STRIKING FVENTS AND NOTABLE MACHINERY NOTICED BY CLEVER ARTISTS OF THE CAMERA. 
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THE PUBLIC CAREER OF NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 


BY ARTHUR W. DUNN 





ICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
the fortunate young Con- 
gressman who is to become the 
husband of the President’s 
daughter, is one of the most 
popular young men in _ the 
House of Representatives. 
Everybody likes “* Nick ’’ Long- 
worth. He was popular as a 
young man in college, and has 
been equally so among his asso- 
ciates since he was graduated. 
He seems to have the happy 
faculty of getting acquainted 
with the best people and of 
making them like him. 

Mr. Longworth is a graduate 
of Harvard. While a student 
there he was a substitute on the 
’varsity crew and rowed on his 
class crew. This gave him 
prominence in the university ; 
but besides this, he was a mem- 
ber of the most popular clubs 
and belonged to the most prom- 
inent college fraternities. As 
an all-around good fellow, he 
made friends who remember him 
with a great deal of pleasure. 

One of the warmest friends. 
of Mr. Longworth is Augustus 
P. Gardner, a Massachusetts 








Congress that was partly humor- 
ous and partly in defense of his 
native city. Robert Baker, of 
Brooklyn, had bitterly assailed 
the election methods in Cincin- 
nati, and the reply of Mr. Long- 
worth was in a humorous strain 
so far as it related to Baker, 
but serious when he championed 
the integrity of his home and 
the honesty of his party and 
** Boss ’’ Cox. 

In an eulogy in the House 
upon Senator Hanna, Mr. Long- 
worth said that his first serious 
thought of a political career 
came as a result of a conver- 
sation with Mr. Hanna, when the 
latter advised him that it was 
the duty of every young man to 
take an active part in politics. 
In several campaigns Mr. Long- 
worth became quite closely as- 
sociated with Senator Hanna, 
especially when he, as chairman 
of the speakers’ bureau for the 
State, arranged the speaking 
dates for the Senator. Mr. 
Longworth surprised the House 
by making a speech, recently, in 
which he advocated the separa- 








Representative—son-in-law of 
Senator Lodge. One day they 
were discussing manufacturing 
industries, and Mr. Longworth 
wagered that more shoes were manufactured in his 
district than in any other congressional district in the 
United States. Mr. Gardner promptly accepted the 
wager, and when the statistics were produced he won 
the bet. 

If Nicholas Longworth were given to boasting he 
could point to his ancestry. His progenitors were 
from England, one branch settling in New England and 
the other in New Jersey. His great-grandfather, 
Nicholas Longworth, went from New Jersey to Cin- 
cinnati in 1803, floating down the Ohio River on a flat- 
boat. It is an interesting coinci.ence that Theodore 
Roosevelt described the peopling of the Ohio valley in 
the ‘‘ Winning of the West,’’ and that among the men 
who were in that great Western movement, of which 
his history treats, was the great-grandfather of his 
new son-in-law. Mr. Longworth has a clipping from 
the Cincinnati Commercial of December 26th, 1857, 
giving an account of the golden wedding of his great- 
grandfather. The clipping contained a copy of the 
original wedding notice published in December, 1807, 
a few days after the marriage took place. 

This Longworth was an important personage in the 
little town of Cincinnati and contributed much to 
building up that city. He was responsible to a 
great degree for securing the large German popula- 
tion of Cincinnati. Conceiving the idea that the hills 
along the Ohio would become a great wine-producing 
area, he planted vineyards and raised grapes. Suc- 
cess did not attend his first efforts, and Mr. Long- 
worth advertised widely along the Rhine for Germans 
who were familiar with the growing of grapes and 
making wine. Thousands of Germans went to Cincin- 
nati, but still the enterprise failed because of seme 
lack in the soil. The terraces in Eden Park, on the 
hanks of the Ohio, were made by Mr. Longworth in 
nis efforts to transplant a great German industry to 
this country. This same man discovered the Catawba 
grape, and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow wrote a poem 
about ‘‘ Catawba Wine,’’ the last stanza of which 
says: 

And this song of the vine, 
This greeting of. mine, 

The winds and the birds shall deliver 
To the Queen of the West 
In her garlands dressed 

On the banks of the beautiful river. 


HON, NICHOLAS LONGWORTH IN HIS CINCINNATI OFFICE—-LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF THE POPULAR CONGRESSMAN 
WHO IS TO WED MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT.— Photograph hy J. R. Schmidt 


Another newspaper clipping Mr. Longworth has is 
that giving a copy of a letter of introduction written 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson to Thomas Carlyle, which 
Mr. Longworth’s grandfather, Joseph Longworth, car- 
ried to England when he went abroad. 

Although the Longworths have been residents of 
Cincinnati for more than a century, they have never 
been an office-holding family. Mr. Longworth’s fa- 
ther was a judge of the Common Pleas court in Cincin- 
nati and afterward on the State Supreme bench. Nich- 
olas Longworth has been more active in politics. He 
served several years in the Ohio Legislature and is 
now on his second term in the national House of Rep- 
resentatives. While a member of the Ohio senate, 
Mr. Longworth gave particular attention to securing 
the enactment of a general law which would allow 
municipalities to issue bonds for permanent improve- 
ments. In conjunction with Mr. Wade H. Illis, now 
attorney-general of Ohio, he was instrumental in hav- 
ing the municipal code of Ohio revised and improved. 
In consequence of his activity in these matters, he 
has had a considerable practice before the State Su- 
preme Court, where he has argued cases relating to 
bonds, assessments, and elections. 

Mr. Longworth has not taken active part in na- 
tional legislation ; in fact, it is never expected that a 
man will push himself forward in his first term, al- 
though he has made a few speeches on subjects in 
which he was particularly interested. But as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Affairs he has been 
active in matters coming before the committee. He 
had charge of the bill that provided for the reorgani- 
zation of the Red Cross Society. Last February Mr. 
Longworth made a speech on his then favorite topic— 
the better compensation of officers in the foreign serv- 
ice. At that time he had some controversy with other 
members who contended for the simplicity of the past. 
Mr. Longworth pointed out that the law regulating 
the salaries of our foreign representatives was enacted 
thirty-five years ago. On the general subject of in- 
adequate salaries he made a remark which he probably 
would not repeat under the present circumstances. 
“*I sincerely hope,’’ he said, “‘ that the bill now pend- 
ing before Congress to increase the salary of the Presi- 
dent to $100,000 a year may become a law.’’ That 
was before he knew that he was to become the Presi- 
dent’s son-in-law. He made one speech in the last 


tion of the Philippines from the 
United States at the earliest 
possible moment. His view of 
the Filipinos is radically differ- 
ent from that of Secretary Taft 
and other Republicans, and conforms closely to the 
opinion of many army officers who have privately ex- 
pressed themselves concerning the islands and the 
people. Mr. Longworth’s remarks on the Philippines 
were especially interesting, not only because of the new 
relationship that is to exist between himself and the 
President, but because he was a member of the Taft 
party. Several prominent members of the House were 
members of the same party, and the views of Mr. 
Longworth differ materially from those of his seniors. 

In this Congress Mr. Longworth has taken up work 
which he will try to carry through, although the de- 
mand for rigid economy will make it very difficult. He 
has introduced a bill for the construction of buildings 
for American ambassadors and ministers in foreign 
capitals. He is greatly interested in this measure, and 
advocates it because under present conditions it is im- 
possible for any American to represent this government 
abroad unless he is a rich man, as the rental of a suit- 
able residence amounts to more than the salary. Mr. 
Longworth says he fears it is impossible to secure an in- 
crease of salaries, but believes the other plan is possible. 

While he has been fond of travel, Mr. Longworth 
has not spent as much time abroad as the average 
young man in his financial circumstances. He was in 
Paris when he took his examination for Harvard. By 
profession he is a lawyer. After he was graduated 
from Harvard he remained there another year and 
attended the law school. He is also a graduate of 
the law school of the Cincinnati University. There 
he was a student when William H. Taft was dean. 
His large real-estate interests and those of his family 
have occupied a great deal of his time. From the 
beginning of his life in Washington, Mr. Longworth 
has been a social favorite. His position in the 
world gave him the entrée to the most exclusive 
circles, and his personal popularity made him in de- 
mand everywhere. At balls, dinners, and receptions 
he has been a welcome guest, and it was at these 
many functions that he and the daughter of the White 
House met and formed the attachment which ripened 
into love. A man of modest demeanor, yet one who 
always does his share in everything that will promote 
gayety and pleasure, it was natural that he should at- 
tract the vivacious daughter of President Roosevelt, 
who has been a social star of the first magnitude from 
the time she made her début. 





HE FUTURE homes of Miss Alice Roose- 
velt as Mrs. Longworth are all that a sen- 





MISS ROOSEVELT’S FUTURE HOMES 


fashion, suggesting the French in style and in 
the daintiness of its appointments. The soft 








sible, but exacting, bride could wish. The 

winter residence in Washington will be at 831 Eight- 
eenth Street, the corner of I. It is a large, roomy, 
four-story brick residence in a select neighborhood, 
but not as magnificent as the old Longworth home, 
now the embassy of France. This latter place was 
owned by Mrs. Bellamy Storer, the aunt of Mr. Long- 
worth, and it would have been the Roosevelt home 
had not an assassin laid low President McKinley. 

The three most notable rooms in the present Long- 
worth home are the parlor, reception hall, and dining- 
room, although the boudoir of the bride is a beautiful 
apartment. The furnishings are in keeping with the 
character of the place and the wealth of the owner, 
mahogany effects predominating, with the colonial 
style everywhere noticeable. The drawing-room fur- 
niture is heavily carved, and upholstered with rich 
brocaded satin, while the walls are adorned with mag- 
nificent paintings, and one catches glimpses here and 
there of beautiful statuary and other works of art. 


In the dining-room a tall, old-fashioned sideboard 
and a severe, straight-line table give out the unmis- 
takable impression that here lives one who has knowl- 
edge of the history of his country and takes pleasure 
in perpetuating the best it has devised in making a 
typically attractive American home. From the recep- 
tion hall a wide staircase leads to the upper floors. A 
great mass of palms usually forms the principal decora- 
tion of the approach to the stairway. The walls of 
the hall are lined with several fine oil paintings in 
heavy gilt frames, but the most conspicuous feature of 
the room is a collection of rapiers filling a large panel. 

It is, however, in the apartment occupied by Mr. 
Longworth as an office that one gains the best idea of 
the personal tastes of the man. The richly uphol- 
stered furniture is of the most luxurious kind. Costly 
rugs and pictures, photographs, and bric-a-brac are in 
abundance. The apartment set aside for the future 
bride as her boudoir is furnished in somewhat lighter 


tints of its satin-covered chairs and settees, 
the cheery lighting which pervades the room, the 
writing-desk open for the morning’s correspondence, 
all tend to give a cozy, home-like air to the room. 
Rookwood, the family home in the Ohio city, was 
built by Mr. Longworth’s grandfather and is on the 
finest site around Cincinnati. It is a spreading, rect- 
angular house, with a large, square tower, rising two 
stories above the roof, as the distinguishing feature. 
It is in the centre of an hundred-acre plot on the brow 
of a hill. The interior is jammed with art objects, 
called the costliest private collection to be found in 
the State. The grounds are varied in surface, from 
rolling meadows and broad uplands to original growth 
of timber. The roads and walks were laid out on im- 
pulse, and there are surprises at every turn. Green- 
houses, stables, and kennels contribute to the comforts 
and pleasures of the family. The first Nicholas, great- 
grandfather of the bridegroom, bought this tract 
ninety years ago for $5,000. 
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A CORNER IN THE LONGWORTH DRAWING-ROOM, ADORNED WITH SOME FINE PAINTINGS AND THE LONGWORTH HOUSE, ON EIGHTEENTH STREET, WASHINGTON, WHICH WILL 
WITH DARK-RED HANGINGS. BE A GREAT SOCIAL CENTRE UNDER ITS NEW MISTRESS. 


BRIGHT AND ATTRACTIVE DINING-ROOM IN THE LONGWORTH MANSION. 
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STAIRWAY IN THE LONGWORTH RESIDENCE—MR. LONGWORTH’S DEN AT LEFT. CONGRESSMAN LONGWORTH'S DEN, WHERE HE WORKS AND RECEIVES POLITICAL FRIENDS 


MISS ROOSEVELT’S FUTURE HOME AT THE NATION’S CAPITAL. 


EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR OF CONGRESSMAN LONGWORTH’S ELEGANT MANSION, TO WHICH HE WILL BRING THE 
PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTER AS HIS BRIDE.—Photographs by Mrs. C. R. Miller. See opposite page. 
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AN EFFECTIVE VALENTINE 


, OUND-FACED, jolly Tommy An- 
struther regarded his friend witha 
glance in which admiration was mingled 
with a certain touch of wistfulness. 
‘**Enid is a splendid girl,’”’ he agreed. 
Mentally he added the corollary that it 
should not be in the least surprising that 
she cared for Robert. The two were well 
matched. Enid was undeniably the prettiest, as well as 
the smartest, girl who had ‘‘come out’’ in their set 
that winter. And as for Robert—Tommy noted with 
critical eye the clean-cut features, the straight little 
mustache, the general air of well-groomedness for 
which Robert was distinguished. Yes; it was very 
probable that she cared for Robert. Tommy was glad 
that it was so; Robert deserved the best that the 
world could give. Yet a tiny sigh escaped him at the 
reflection, forced by the secret which he fondly imag- 
ined to be so impenetrably hidden in his own breast. 
The other man stirred impatiently. 

‘*T suppose I ought to send her some kind of a 
valentine,’’ Robert said. ‘* Something that will let 
her know how I really feel. Subtle, you know, yet 
one she can understand. But I’m hanged if I can 
think of anything. And it’s day after to-morrow, too. 
You try.”’ 

Accordingly, Tommy, the faithful, racked his brains. 
No ideas seemed to be forthcoming, however, and for 
several minutes the two smoked in silence. Then 
suddenly Tommy looked across at Robert. 

**Suppose—suppose you send her a little gold 
heart,’’ he hazarded. ‘‘She’d know where it came 
from, or you could write something to make sure, if 
you liked.’’ Robert considered this carefully before 
nodding a condescending approval. 

** Excellent,’’ he declared. ‘‘ That will do beauti- 
fully. By the way, you had better get it, Tommy, as 
to-morrow I am going out te the country on a skating 
party and expect to be gone allday. Have it marked ; 
you know the initials.”’ 

Indeed, Tommy did. The choosing of this gift for 
her was a labor of love and the locket was a little 
beauty. Robert regarded it with satisfaction. Enid 
would certainly like that. Heart-shaped it was, with 
dainty monogram. ‘‘ And they had to hurry te zet it 
done, too,’’ said Tommy. ‘‘I was obliged to wait at 
the office to-night, and they sent it over just at the 
last moment. Are you going to inclose any word ?”’ 

Robert hesitated. Of course, as Tommy said, Enid 
would doubtless guess from whom it came; still the 
way of wisdom was always to make assurance doubly 
sure. Sohe wrote on aslip of paper: ‘‘ Dare I hope 
that a loyal heart may be found worthy of accept- 
ance ?”’ and stuck it in the box. 

That was nice and sentimental, he reflected, and, 
while being perfectly clear as to meaning, left no mis- 
take as to the identity of the sender. Then he re- 
wrapped the little trinket, and, as he was tired from 
his long day in the country, he let Tommy, who was 
going out to dinner, mail the package. 

St. Valentine’s dawned clear and radiant—a crisp, 
sunny, winter day ; but all through the hours Tommy 
felt vaguely depressed. Somehow he dreaded to go 
back to the rooms which he and Robert shared in com- 
mon. Robert was rich, but the two had grown up to- 
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gether from childhood, always warmly attached, linked 
together by the steady friendship of their fathers be- 
fore them, and the question of money had never arisen 
between them, Robert adapting himself to his friend’s 
narrower purse, that being the only point upon which 
Tommy was adamant. Possibly it was their very un- 
likeness that made the bond between them so strong. 
Robert, clever, spoiled— perhaps a bit conceited— was 
never ‘‘ Bob’’ even to his intimates. Anstruther was 
Tommy ’”’ to everybody. Yet through all these 
years the tie had endured. And then Enid Oliphant 
had appeared upon the scene. Both men promptly 
succumbed to the girl’s blithe spirit and eager eyes, 
but, characteristically, Robert, aspiring and confident, 
never doubted of success. Tommy was conscious that, 
contrasted with Robert, any attractions that he might 
possess would sink into insignificance, and remained 
humbly in the background, keeping his own counsel 
and content with watching his opportunity for the 
little thoughtfulnesses, the almost imperceptible acts 
of devotion, which so often pass unheeded. 

Tommy had not been unhappy. But to-day, some- 
how, things seemed changed. The crystallization of 
an abstract proposition, that Enid might some day 
marry Robert, into a concrete realization that she 
would before long, hurt. And he would lose Robert, 
too. He was walking up Fifth Avenue, wrapped in 
this gloomy mood, when Enid passed him. Tommy 
felt, rather than saw, the quick flush that reddened 
her soft cheek. He noted, too, with an unreasonable 
pang, that she was not wearing the violets he had 
sent. Yet why should she? His gloom had settled 
into a portentous melancholy as he entered the house, 
and, taking the afternoon’s letters from where they 
lay on the hall table, tramped up the stairs. 

Robert sat before the flickering open fire. He 
looked up eagerly as Tommy appeared. 
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** Any mail?’’ he inquired. Tommy, 
turning on the electric light, glanced. 
over the superscriptions. 

‘* Some cards, a bill for you, and one 

why—one from Enid—for me!’’ gaz- 
ing at the innocent white envelope as 
though petrified. Robert stared at him 
in a vague, half-resentful surprise. Why 
should Enid write Tommy? Anstruther, his heart 
beating unaccountably fast, tore open the envelope 
with shaking fingers ; a sheet of paper dropped out 
stamped with Enid’s quaint monogram and containing 
only one word —‘‘ Accepted.’’ Tommy, fascinated, 
eyed it almost in terror. 

‘*But what does it mean ?’’ he demanded, gasping. 
Then slowly the explanation began to dawn. ‘‘It’s 
that address,’’ he groaned. ‘* The jeweler sent the 
locket to my office, and we, like fools, re-wrapped it in 
the same paper, and she thinks it from me. How un- 
lucky !’’ 

““But it says ‘accepted,’’’ interposed Robert, 
sharply. ‘‘ How do you account for that ?’’ 

** So it does,’’ answered Tommy, helplessly. ‘‘ ‘ Ac- 
cepted,’ and to me.’’ Suddenly he started, remem- 
bering the girl’s face when he had met her that after- 
noon; the half-merry, half-shy look that she had 
given him, and which he had attributed to her knowl- 
edge of his closeness to Robert. Was it—could it be? 
He swayed dizzily as a hundred little incidents surged 
into his mind, trifles which at the time he had not 
dared interpret ; faint indications of an interest that 
he had then considered only as gracious evidences of 
the giri’s innate kindliness, but which now all at once 
seemed to hint at a confirmation of this stupendous, 
this incredible idea. She knew Robert’s handwriting, 
of that there was no doubt ; yet she had written him. 
Had the girl, divining his heart, sent this clew to her 
own? Didshe—could she care for him—plain Tommy 
Anstruther ? 

Tommy, still rather dazed, cast an uncertain glance 
at Robert, who sat bolt upright in indignant dismay ; 
then he started forward and picked up his hat. 

**T don’t understand it,’’ he said, firmly. 
bit. But I’m going up there to find out.”’ 

She kept him waiting an unconscionably long time, 
it seemed to Tommy. His pulse was thumping so 
that it hurt ; his eyes blinked at the lights. What 
was Enid going to say to him? And Robert! 

But at sight of the girl, who came shyly into the 
room, her exquisite little head drooping, half-averted, 
everything else in Tommy’s mind sank into instant ob- 
livion. With one bound he was at her side and had 
caught her two hands in his own. 

** Enid,’’ he gasped, incoherently ; ‘‘ Enid, I love 
you !”’ 

The girl, a sparkle of tender laughter veiling the 
depths of her great, gray eyes, lifted her face to his. 

“Do you?” she said, demurely. ‘‘I certainly 
never thought that you would tell me so.’’ 

Imperative business made necessary Robert’s leav- 
ing for Europe just before the wedding. His present 
to the bride was a jewel box of silver, and within, rest- 
ing upon the pale-blue velvet lining of the dainty case, 
lay a pearl, pear-shaped, almost heart-shaped, and de- 
pending from it a magnificent ruby. 
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A MARVELOUS ACTOR’S PERFORMANCE 








WHEN ANY actor can make biasé and super-crit- 

ical New York sit up and take notice, that man 
is worthy of attention. It may be set down asa re- 
markable fact that Henri de Vries alone has called 
out more serious attention and enthusiastic comment 
than any play of the season. Here, at last, is a real 
actor. He is a man of such pliancy that he can claim 
art as his very own. This wonderful man is a Hol- 
lander, and a student of English for a year only ; but 
in the character sketch, ‘‘ A Case of Arson,’’ written 
by that genius, Heyermans, he plays seven parts with 
English that is almost flawless. On the morning after 
his first American appearance in the Madison Square 
Theatre every critic voiced his profound astonishment 
and praise—a unanimity that is rare nowadays. The 
little play is a gem in intensity and the depiction of the 
human mind. A magistrate in a Holland village is ex- 
amining witnesses in a case where a tobacco factory has 
been burned, involving the loss of a tot whose father 
owned the place. The magistrate, Henry Vibert, anda 
man (C. N. Schaeffer) who ushers in the.seven wit- 
nesses, all played by de Vries, make up the cast. The 
magistrate believes that John Arend’s half-witted 
brother, Ansing, set the factory on fire. Ansing is first 
questioned, then the owner, John Arend, then the lat- 
ter’s garrulous, palsied step-father, whose answers turn 
the suspicion toward John. An asthmatic police ser- 
geant, a saloon-keeper, a grocer, a painter, with whom 
Ansing boards, and then John again, appear in succes- 
sion. The play closes with Ansing back, trying tomake 
the magistrate believe in his guilt and the absolvement 
of his brother. Not only are there lightning changes 


of costumes made, but also of every feature, includ- 


ing height. To one not knowing, these seven wit- 
nesses would surely be set down as seven different 
actors. The character of each succeeding witness is 
the opposite of the one before, so the contrast is more 
sharply drawn. Not a detail is missing to accentuate 
the complete doffing of one man to take up with an- 
other. The working of the mind, here seen in the 
acting as if on a printed page, shows the acme of art. 
The half-witted brother is the gem interpretation of 
the seven, because the slow working of the dullard’s 
brain is revealed in such transparentness that one 
seems to see the thoughts move from one brain cell 
to another. Ansing is a cringing, harmless soul of 
under height and red hair. John, his brother, the 
culprit, is a tall, heavy, aggressive business man, 
alert and confident, until trapped in his lies, and then 
pathetic in his grief over the accidental loss of his 
little girl, who, unknown to him, was in the factory 
when he set it on fire. This character possesses the 
widest sweep; but the very simpleness of Ansing 
makes the interpretation one of the greatest ever seen 
in New York. The old father-in-law could not have 
been played better by Joe Jefferson, and the part re- 
minds one of poor Rip. The little gossipy grocer 
was effeminate in size and voice, while the gruff and 
independent painter looked the giant and strong man. 
The pompous sergeant, whose short breath gasps pre- 
vented rapid speech, was huge in size, while the ras- 
cally saloon-keeper was short and as round as a barrel. 

The following of characters, at twenty-second in- 
tervals, was bewildering, but the more one recalls the 
little niceties of speech and costume the more is one 
impressed. Truly, de Vries is an education and his 


art is masterful ; as an actor he is ina class by himself. 
If there is any criticism to pass, it must lie against 
his sketch. The audience does not get the full value 
of the actor’s art, because the characters are not such 
as to be appreciated. As Mr. de Vries has been cap- 
tured by Hammerstein and Proctor, he probably will 
be seen in a sketch made up of American types. 
L. O. THAYER. 


Tea and Coffee Drinkers 


UsE HORSFORD’sS ACID PHOSPHATE. 


IT allays the nervousness and disordered digestion 
caused by excessive use of Tea, Coffee or Alcoholic 
drinks. An unexcelled strength-builder. 


a 2 
The Nursery’s Friend 


is Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. Scientific- 
ally prepared as an infant food, it is the nearest ap- 
proach to Mother’s Milk. Send for Baby’s Diary, a 
valuable booklet for Mothers, 108 Hudson Street, 
New York. 

e a 


“She Sits Forever in the Sun.” 


‘THERE WAS sunshine part of each of three hun- 
dred and fifty-seven (357) days last year at Colo- 


rado Springs ; the New York Central Lines ticket you. 


via Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis to Colorado, 
Utah, California, ane the Pacific Coast.—Adv. 
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HENRI DE VRIES IN “ A CASE OF ARSON.” 
He portrays seven distinct characters in rapid succession. 

He will be seen in Hammerstein’s and Proctor’s 
theatres.— Ser page 150 
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. tat Ws EFFECTIVE SCENE FROM “ THE LITTLE GREY LADY, “0 Sarony, 
. AT THE MAJESTIC, 
p 7 layers are (from the left) : Julia Dean, Dorothy Donnelly, 
' — John A. Albaugh, Jr., and William Humphrey. — Aea/s, 
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AUCrION SCENE, ACT II., ““ THE CLANSMAN, AT ‘HE LIBERTY. y LOUISE LE BaRON, 
Players are: 1. Sydney Ayres as Ren Cameron. 2. Georgia Welles as ise Who, in ‘* Mile. Modiste,” has at- 
| Stoneman, 3. Austin Webb as Lieutenant.Governor Lynch, “ tracted wide praise for beauty and 
a mulatto.—Ayron. : voice.— Otto Sarony. 
; 
HOUDINI. THE - HANDCUFF KING.” 
This mystic defier of bars and bolts is a 
Keith circuit attraction.— See page 162. 
r 
) 


) 
RAYMOND HITCHCOCK, OD) J — “ : ” 
i@ Who has struck luck as a star in ‘* The Galloper,” PRETTY GROUPING IN A SCENE OF " THE GALLOPER,” AT THE GARDEN THEATRE. 
at the Garden Theatre.—Lamarche. Hall. 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS IN NEW YORK. 
CURRENT THEATRICAL ATTRACTIONS AND STARS THAT HAVE COMPELLED THE NOTICE OF THE PUBLIC. : 
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The Grip of Gambling on Women 


‘THE QUESTION of women and cards has been dis- 

cussed to shreds, and but for the recently pub- 
lished professional statement from an eminent medi- 
cal man of London, which lends something of the 
pathetic to the situation, argument might well be ab- 
stained from, for talking cannot remedy it. Although 
strictly from a medical standpoint, the undercurrent 
of cynicism is so apparent in the bulletin that it can- 
not but challenge interest. This man, a specialist on 
mental diseases, declares that the devotion paid by 
society women to card playing and dress is a good 
thing, for it saves them from an emptiness of mind 
which is a short road to lunacy. In other words 
although they live in and form a part of the great 
world, where there are duties for every human being 
to perform—if not in self-interest, then for others 
our unemployed women must needs play cards to keep 
them from going insane. Ina city like 


player to obtain the money before she resorted to such 
a means as advertising. The appeal has a very gen- 
uine ring about it.’ 

An incident, which caused considerable gossip at 
the time, came to my personal notice at a fashionable 
shore resort last summer. One of the well-known 
members of the social set appeared pn the scene with 
a very handsome lace scarf, upon which she was sell- 
ing chances for the benefit of a “‘ distressed gentle- 
woman.’’ The scarf, perhaps worth seventy-five dol- 
lars, was supposed to bring several hundred in chances. 
The exact amount of what it must bring was eternally 
dinned into the ears of all who would listen. No per- 
son at the resort, not even the most inquisitive, could 
get an inkling as to where the assistance was to go. 
That the scarf wus raffled off and the money used for 
something was evident, but to all inquiry the answer 
came, ‘‘It is for a gentlewoman in reduced circum- 
stances, and we would save her the humiliation of ex- 


pendence and their industry reached other cities, and in 
Chicago a woman of high standing in the social world 
became interested in a laundry which now washes and 
irons the fine laces and perishable lingerie of her fash- 
ionable sisters. All who have had expensive garments 
ruined in the hands of an ordinary laundress can be 
depended upon to appreciate an establishment where 
there is intelligence as well as a practical knowledge 
of soap and water. Many young women whose for- 
tunes might well warrant having the work done, pre- 
fer washing and ironing their finest blouses with their 
own hands, and they take as much pride in the by no 
means easy task as they would in a fine bit of needle- 
work. At several of the Fifth Avenue silversmiths’ 
dainty irons with electric attachments are to be found, 
and other conveniences for boudoir washing are sold 
in sets. To launder an especially fine waist with 
elaborate handwork decoration, the average hand laun- 
dry charges from fifty cents to $1.50, and other articles 

of my lady’s apparel are likewise expen- 





New York, where there is far more ur- 
gent need of missionary enthusiasts than 
in any foreign country ; where every day 
families with little babies are set upon 
the pavement dispossessed because, sick- 
ness or death has deprived that family 
of a bread-winner ; where children work 
all day in factories to help support a one- 
room home, and where abused animals of 
every description constantly appeal to our 
sense of pity, the eternal feminine so 
disposes of her time that she is medically 
advised to sit down and talk dress and 
play bridge to keep from losing her mind 
for lack of something to think about and 
toactupon. Were women animated dolls 
with china heads and sawdust hearts, the 
medical authority could not be more scath- 
ing in its subtle criticism. 

However, the inevitable situation of 
two evils to choose from crops out in 
this question, and while /a femme modern 
may keep out of the asylum by occupy- 
ing her mind with a pack of cards ora 











sive to cleanse. To put them into the 
hands of any but a specialist means their 
ruin—hence, the harvest of the expert 
laundress. 

A comparatively new feature estab- 
lished by the charities organization in 
New York is the school for the promotion 
of the art of washing. This trade school 
—for that it is—occupies two floors and 
a large, clear roof. There are none of 
the newfangled contrivances of a modern 
laundry, but just plain tubs and plenty of 
soap and water. The school has been es- 
tablished for two purposes—that of sup- 
plying a crying need of good laundresses, 
and to aid women who must work but 
who lack ability to do any one thing well. 
Women who have little children depend- 
ing upon them for support find this school 
a greater blessing than an outsider would 
believe, for, while they are learning they 
are paid from sixty cents to $1.50 a day 
for their work, and when they are com- 
petent to handle the finest pieces they 














chiffon ruffle, she is in sad danger of de- 
generating into imbecility with them. 
“You positively wouldn’t believe it,”’ 
said a well-known matron,speaking of the 
subject, ‘‘ to what an extent card playing has taken 
a grip on women, and the worst of it is that it is not 
merely card playing, but it has developed into gam- 
bling of the first degree. One of the most popular 
débutantes of last season is head over ears in debt as 
a result of bridge and the races, and she hasn’t the 
slightest idea how she is going to get out of it. A 
young married woman of my acquaintance mortgaged 
her diamonds and had them replaced with paste to 
keep her husband in ignorance of her devotion to the 
card-table. To be sure, he would rather have her play 
cards and spend the last penny than become a raving 
maniac ; but it would seem that something might be 
suggested that would prevent the extreme in either 
case. Perhaps doing her own housework for a week 
or two might prevent a crisis.’* 

A leading New York pawnbroker, whose up-town 
place of business is graced only by patrons who have 
valuable possessions to pawn, tells of constant visita- 
tions to his place of messenger boys, porters, and jan- 
itors, who come hurrying in with jewels on which they 
are in a great hurry to raise money at once. In his 
vaults are rings, brooches, and pins innumerable, 
torn hurriedly from the fingers and gowns of card- 
crazed women, whose interest in the game could not 
be appeased even when their last penny was gone. 
** Women employ bell-boys and messengers with such 
regularity that we have an average of several calls a 
day,’’ said the proprietor of the shop. ‘‘ Lace hand- 
kerchiefs with the perfume or faint odor of ciga- 
rettes still scenting them, furs and other articles of 
clothing, come here, as well as jewels.’’ The card 
playing of women is as serious as that of professional 
gamblers and, as the following will illustrate, it is just 
as exacting : 

In one of the ultra fashionable up-town hotels a 
wealthy young woman entered a game with some 
friends, and in a few hours she lost several hundred 
dollars. She did not seem to realize that the debt 
was one of honor, and when she rose from the table 
she passed the matter off as a joke. She really did 
not consider the game in any other light than that of 
amusement, but her friends had, and they were con- 
sequently enraged. The result was that the loser 
was almost, if not entirely, ostracized from her set, 
and her name was stricken from the calling list of a 
large number of women who had heard of her action. 
Not long ago an item from the London Mail, com- 
menting on the much-mooted subject of social gam- 
bling, contained the following advertisement : ‘‘ Amer- 
icans and Bridge-players—A young girl of birth and 
position begs for fifty pounds to pay off debts incurred 
secretly before November 24th. Will promise not to 
play again. Im great distress. Address X. Y. Z., 
Morning Post office.’”” As the comment says, “it is 
painfully easy to imagine the efforts of the young 


WASHING BY HAND—PUPILS IN NEW YORK LAUNDRY SCHOOL TAKING THEIR FIRST LESSON. 


posing her name.’’ Although the matrons conducting 
the philanthropic move were above reproach as to social 
standing, that fact did not save them from being the 
target of very pointed remarks, especially from the 
men friends who had been cajoled into buying chances 
for the unknown gentlcwoman. HARRIET QUIMBY. 


For Girls with a Sweet Tooth. 


HE LATEST innovation for the girl with a sweet 
tooth is an arrangement by which she is guaran- 
teed to receive each week a pound box of fresh choco- 
lates by mail for an entire year, at the rate of fifty 
cents a week, or twenty-six dollars a year. The box 
is a work of art, suitable for a jewel or glove box, 
and the sender finds in this gift a weekly reminder 
“to the fair recipient of his thoughtfulness. Girls at 
school, remote from home, find this arrangement de- 
cidedly to their advantage, and so do their beaux. 
Mellinger, 102 Sixth Avenue, New York, a specialist 
in chocolates, makes this offer. On receipt of fifty- 
five cents he sends, free of postage, a full-pound sam- 
ple box of chocolates, made, packed, and shipped on 
the day the order comes in. 


Sealskins Growing Scarce. 


T THE annual sale of sealskins in London, in De- 
cember, it is said that 18,000 skins were sold at 

a total of $2,000,000. The average price was some- 
thing over $100 a skin, Behring bringing a little less 
and British Columbia about $125 each. The prices 
show the high-water mark, and none but a millionaire 
can afford to buy these garments in the future. The 
supply of skins has reached the lowest level, there 
being only 50,000 pelts from sealeries throughout the 
world against twice that number a year ago. In 1890 
about 250,000 pelts brought $40 apiece. As it takes 
four skins to make the medium-length sacque, only 12,- 
000 women can be supplied from this year’s crop. 
But next season’s catch may be much larger than this. 


A School for Laundresses. 


[N THESE days of lingerie waists which cost all the 

way from five dollars to sixty, hand laundries es- 
tablished by rich women are springing up in all large 
cities, and those which do work carefully and well are 
reaping a rich harvest. Not long ago the daily papers 
printed an account of two society girls of Washington, 
D. C., who set out to recuperate the family fortune 
by running a laundry. They did not propose to do the 


work themselves, but they meant to see that it was 
properly done. Inashort time the fame of their inde- 


double and treble that sum. The majority 
of women know how to wash, but few 
know howto iron, for it is easy to tear 
the fine ruffles and tu iron the tucks the 
wrong way. Several graduates from this laundry 
school have started small hand laundries of their own, 
and where formerly they could earn only a small com- 
petence by doing cleaning or janitor service in offices, 
they are now making a fair income. Any woman, 
in these days of tub dresses, who will sacrifice her 
pride and learn how to turn out expert work can 
make a good living by becoming a specialist in laun- 
dering the flimsy and delicately made articles of the 
up-to-date woman’s wardrobe. 


American Fondness for Diamonds. 


THs COUNTRY’S unparalleld prosperity in the last 

ten years has greatly added to our love of display. 
We cannot lay all the frivolities to the new crop of 
millionaires from Pittsburg or Chicago. It hardly is 
possible to conceive of that group buying the $36,000,- 
000 worth of diamonds and precious stones imported 
into the United States in the year 1905. This im- 
portation of gems to bedeck the women of the land is 
a new yearly record. It is $8,500,000 more than re- 
corded in 1903, which held the record over 1904 by a 
million dollars. It might be mentioned that the value 
of gems imported in 1894—the worst year of our com- 
mercial depression—was $7,500,000. 

+ e 


Under which King ? 


““THE MoRE POSTUM THE MORE FooD—THE MoRE 
COFFEE THE MORE POISON.’’ 


THE President of the W. C. T. U. in a young giant 
state in the Northwest says : 

**T did not realize that I was a slave to coffee till 
I left off drinking it. For three or four years I was 
obliged to take a nerve tonic every day. NowI am 
free, thanks to Postum Food Coffee. 

‘‘ After finding out what coffee will do to its vic- 
tims, I could hardly stand to have my husband drink 
it; but he was not willing to quit. I studied for 
months to find a way to induce him to leave it off. 
Finally I told him I would make no more coffee. 

**T got Postum Food Coffee, and made it strong— 
boiled it the required time, and had him read the little 
book, ‘The Road to Wellville,’ that comes in every 
package. 

“To-day Postum has no stronger advocate than 
my husband! He tells our friends how to make it, 
and that he got through the winter without a spell of 
the grip and has not had a headache for months—he 
used to be subject to frequent nervous headaches. 

““The stronger you drink Postum the more food 
you get ; the stronger you drink coffee the more poison 
you get.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

There’s a reason. 
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HOUSE, IN CINCINNATI, OF BEN PITMAN, INVENTOR OF PHONOG- a ae. FISHING STAGES AND FISH DRYING AT ST. JOHN’S, NEW- 
RAPHY, MADE WITH HIS OWN HANDS.—./, R. Schmidt, Ohio, agen Ly FOUNDLAND.— 7. F. Thompson, Newfoundland. 








THE DOUGHTY LEADER 
ea KO Rene BE OF THE FAMILY COW. 
; Mrs.) ©. Smith, New York 
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(FIRST PRIZE, $5.) FEARLESS PETS OF THE POULTRY YARD FEEDING FROM THEIR MISTRESSS LAP AND HAND.—W G. Helwig, Ohio. 























(THIRD PRIZE, $2.) FEEDING THE PiGEONS OF ST. MARK’S, VENICE. (SECOND PRIZE, $3.) LITTLE DRESSMAKERS CUTTING OUT CLOTHES FOR PAPER DOLLS. 
Florence A. Roach, Illinois. Mrs. E. E. Trumbull, New York. 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTO CONTEST—OHIO WINS THE FIRST PRIZE. 
THE SECOND PRIZE GOES TO NEW YORK, AND THE THIRD PRIZE TO ILLINOIS. 
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ONE MAY not assert that Korea is a country with- 

out a religion unless one can with unprejudiced 
certainty say what religion means. In the encyclopz 
dia I find that it is: Recognition of an allegiance in 
manner of life to a superhuman power or superhuman 
powers, to whom allegiance and service are regarded 
as justly due. But from the same source I draw 
many definitions less liberal and many references to 
the beliefs of great men that were by no means so all- 
embracing. The outward evidences of religion, in 
almost every country on earth, are the most conspicu- 
ous expressions of. human life In all the world in- 
habited by thinking men, the church spire or the 
temple roof points the way to heaven and is the 
embodiment of the highest mortal thought and wish. 
And that which it expresses, whatever it may be, 
wherever it may be, we call religion. I myself have 
been as deeply stirred in the echoing, incense-laden 
silence of a great Buddhist temple as I have been in 
the breathless hush of a mighty Christian cathedral. A 
serene, smileless statue of the good Lord Buddha can 
inspire in me almost the same reverence, without the 
love, that I feel before a presentment of our own 
Saviour. I can readily understand and deeply appre- 
ciate ‘‘ religions ’’ wherever they have implanted 
themselves in the hearts of men 
and are the simple worship of a 





BY ELEANOR FRANKLIN | 





people whom they came to conquer. Konishi landed first, 
and being anxious to outstrip his rival and leave him 
nothing to do but to follow in the path of finished vic- 
tories, he took at once the fortress of Tong-nai, near 
the harbor of Fusan, and, after hanging out his ban- 
ners upon the ramparts, started immediately along 
the southern route toward the capital. When Kato 
arrived, a whole day late, he was deeply chagrined to 
find himself thus beaten by the younger general, and 
he resolved to take the northern road and make every 
effort to overtake Konishi and get into the capital be- 
fore him. But each of these highways was lined with 
castle strongholds and Buddhist monasteries, which 
held out against the Japanese attacks long enough to 
cause great annoyance to the generals racing toward 
the imperial city. 

The country at that time was as full of Buddhist 
monks as Japan itself, and the air was hourly filled 
with the low tong of temple bells from every hill and 
sheltered seclusion. The strange costume of the 
monks included a great straw hat like an inverted 
bowl, which came down over the face, hiding it com- 


if any that I have seen ever prove efficacious. The 
best plan seems to be to frighten them, which is evi- 
dently not a difficult task. The Emperor enjoys the 
exclusive use of what has been proved to be the sim- 
plest method of doing this, and it is, to say the least, 
picturesque. The visitor to Seoul will always notice 
the queer little imps lilting down the ridges of the up- 
turned gray-tiled roofs on all buildings imposing enough 
to look as if they might belong to the state, but the 
visitor to Seoul must learn by chance one day that 
only on buildings that belong to the state are these 
queer little imps ever to be found, for they are the 
protectors of things and persons imperial against the 
depredations of ten thousand spirits of evil. 
Small-pox, so common in Korean cities, is supposed 
to be an evil spirit. Plague, leprosy, fevers, disease 
of all kinds, even down to sore throats and common 
colds, are attributed to the malevolence of some spirit 
power that can be frightened away or propitiated with 
offerings. And it is against this belief that the med- 
ical missionary wages his most successful warfare. I 
doubt if many Christian Koreans are strong enough in 
the new faith to dispense entirely, in times of sick- 
ness, with the services of the exorcist and geomancer, 
but having employed them to exercise their ‘‘ spells,’’ 
the Christian calls in the Chris- 
tian physician to supplement 





God, or a great over-power that 

promises reward for good inten- 

tions in life, punishment for bad, NPT th Pe 
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that is to so much of humanity 

punishment enough. I have 

never been in any country, Chris- ( ‘ 

tian or pagan, where I did not ; | > 

experience some sort of religious os 
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premest pleasure, until I came 

to the little peninsula so capri- 

ciously named the ‘ Land of 

Morning Calm.’’ 

In every city and town in 
Europe and America, in every 
enlightened island of the hun- 
dred seas, the church spire stands 
as an exclamation point, finish- 
ing the expressions of the finest 
convictions of men. In all the 
countries of the far East, of the 
“* Orient,’’ so full of mysticism 
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their efforts, and thereby much 
is accomplished toward the 
strengthening of belief in the 
God who is eventually to give a 
religion to this land without one. 
It will take a long time, but in 
Korea, as in Japan, this is sure 
to come to pass. The belief in 
evil spirits affects every move a 
Korean makes in life. He can- 
not go ona journey without con- 
sulting a geomancer as to the 
day and hour of his departure, 
and he must needs keep the high- 
ways protected with grinning 
devil-posts to scare away any 
demons that may follow him on 
his way. He cannot build a 
house except at set times and 
in certain situations. What 
would bring good luck and pros- 
perity to one man would prove 
another’s absolute ruin, and only 
the professional spirit watcher 








to us all and so full of unanswer- 
ed questions to itself, the uptilted 
temple roof marks the indeter- 
minate termination of hopeful 
beliefs in better after-worlds 
which must be gained through prayer to spirits om- 
nipotent or spirits gone before. But in Korea alone 
there is an amazing, monotonous emptiness that 
has won for it the title, ‘‘A country without a 
religion.’’ This is one of the first things to impress 
itself upon the mind of the stranger in the land. Can 
anybody who has never seen it imagine miles upon 
miles of level tile and thatch, sheltering thousands to 
hundreds of thousands of human beings, unrelieved by 
a single roof which looks as if it might mark the spot 
where thought could rise above the dreary level of 
lowest animal existence? This is the ‘‘bird’s-eye 
view ”’ of all Korea, unless perchance the bird should 
fly into certain mountain fastnesses, where dwell a 
few lonely and outcast devotees to a faith long dead 
by decree of the law of their land. Time was when 
Korea was Buddhistic, and the country was filled with 
the graceful temples and pagodas that mark the Bud- 
dhist land to the everlasting fascination of men of 
other faiths. But now Buddhism is a creed despised 
in the ‘‘Land of Morning Calm,”’ and at least one 
theory, or story, of how it came to be so is most in- 
teresting at this most interesting juncture of the na- 
tion’s history. . 

Through Korea, Japan received her Buddhism and 
most of her early Chinese culture, and from the be- 
ginning she has continued to take from her generous 
neighbor until finally she has all but annexed the 
country itself. In the latter part of the sixteenth 
century Hideyoshi, the Taiko, sent an army to ‘* con- 
quer Korea for Japan,’’ and, according to modern Jap- 
anese belief, he succeeded and, by all the laws of con- 
quest, added the little peninsula to the possessions 
under the seal of the imperial chrysanthemum. But 
Hideyoshi failed to finish his success, and his failure 
was probably largely due to the fact that he sent rival 
generals to command the two divisions of his army. 
Rivals they were in everything, but especially bitter 
were they in their religious enmity. Kato Kiyomasa 
was a nobleman and a strict, bigoted Buddhist, while 
Konishi Yukinaga was a son of the people and a most 
devout and ardent Christian, having been converted 
by the Jesuit fathers and baptized by them in 1584. 
Their religious differences, in addition to affecting 
their own estimations of the great duties given them 
to perform, iiad a strange and lasting effect upon the 


“THE LAST ROLL CALL,” AT THE FINAL CLOSING OF THE AMERICAN LEGATION AT SEOUL——-MR. MORGAN, THE 
RETIRING AND LAST AMERICAN MINISTER TO KOREA, SEATED IN THE CENTRE, WITH CONSUL-GENERAL 
PADDOCK ON HIS RIGHT AND VICE-CONSUL STRAIGHT ON HIS LEFT. 


pletely, and, as mendicants, the wearers of this hat 
were admitted freely to any castle, house, or monas- 
tery. Konishi, knowing this, and having no rever- 
ence for Buddhistic forms, struck upon the plan of 
disguising a part of his army as monks. Thus at- 
tired they gained an easy entrance into all the strong- 
holds along the way, and, taking the garrisons by sur- 
prise, they slaughtered them without mercy, and 
hurried on, thinking only of the rival army gaining 
ground on the northern route and threatening to win 
the honors so earnestly coveted by themselves. When 
Seoul had been finally gained, when the country from 
Fusan to the Yalu had been devastated and half the 
male population slain, China came to Korea’s rescue, 
and in the end Japan was forced to give up the strug- 
gle and content herself with small fruits of victory. 
But one result of her depredations she had not counted 
upon. When the Korean King returned to his cap- 
ital one of his first acts of readjustment was to issue 
an edict against the practice of Buddhism within any 
walled city in the realm. He determined not to risk 
any future trickery of that kind.» The monks and 
nuns were banished and fled with fear of death into 
the depths of the rugged mountains, there to encoun- 
ter the fearful possibility of being destroyed by the 
ferocious Korean tiger. Temples and monasteries all 
over the country were torn down or converted to other 
uses. Bells were melted into coins, images were 
broken up, and all the emblems of the ancient faith 
were ruthlessly destroyed by hands hastening to do 
the will of the heaven-born. By degrees, that were 
by no means slow, the faith of Buddha disappeared 
from the land and the people reverted to ancient 
superstitions grown grotesque through ages of disuse. 

It is these superstitions which constitute the only 
thing that Korea now has in the way of “ religion.’’ 
To the Korean mind the whole earth, the air, the 
water, the trees, the very blades of grass, are peopled 
with evil spirits whose business it is to visit upon 
humanity all the ills that humanity seems the natural 
heir to, and the sole occupation of a great number of 
the people is the practice of witchraft, the propitiation, 
or exorcism of these spirits which possess and rule the 
lives of unfortunate human beings. All sorts of meth- 
ods for protection against them are invented by the 
people, and they must be undemoniae demons, indeed, 


can tell how or why. A man 
may not bury his dead without 
consulting one of these people 
as to the time of interment and 
the site of the grave, and even 
after he has taken the greatest precaution to make 
everything propitious the body has oftentimes to be 
taken up, with incantations and solemn ceremony, and 
conveyed to another resting-place more suitable to 
the spirit of the deceased ; for not until it is satisfied 
will it cease to bring trouble to the household to which 
it belonged in life. Marriage is also entirely controlled 
by spirits, as are birth and death, and woe to the man 
who takes this important step without consulting them. 
He is sure to get a very bad wife and have no end of 
difficulty. In fact, the entire life of the Korean is 
filled with uneasiness through this strange, unbeautiful 
superstition. There are few Korean houses that do 
not display some sort of spirit ‘‘ scarecrow ’’ over their 
doors or upon their eaves, and few Koreans themselves 
who do not wear some sort of “‘charm’”’ against the 
evil influence. 

The exorcists and geomancers are forbidden to live 
within the city walls. Whether this is because they 
are supposed to associate too intimately with demons 
for the comfort of ordinary mortals, I do not know, 
but it seems altogether likely. At any rate, they are 
banished to the outer limits, and some of the most 
picturesque spots in the country are marked by their 
low, thatched dwelling-places, where they live among 
the eerie instruments of witchcraft and maintain all 
the mystery necessary to the successful practice of 
their diabolical art. If this can be called a religion, 
then Korea is devoutly religious and Christianity has 
something potent to combat ; but I hardly think it is, 
and a few more demonstrations of modern enlighten- 
ment, such as the Koreans have been permitted to wit- 
ness in the Russo-Japanese war, will do much toward 
its complete destruction. The practical demonstra- 
tions of machine-guns have provea the missionaries’ 
best ally during recent years in the far East. 

Worse than all the evil spirits in the world is the 


devotion to ancestral memories that has made mis- 


sionary work so nearly fruitless all over the East. 
Korea possesses this faith in common with her neigh- 
bors on the west and the east, and any theory which 
strikes at it strikes at the dearest beliefs and the 
best comforts of the people. The practices of ‘’ an- 
cestor worship,’’ as we call it, are too well known to 
require any detailed comment in this sketch, and it 
Continued on page 165. 
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A QUAINT KOREAN WEDDING PROCESSION NEAR THE CAPITAL, 
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HIDEOUS “ DEVIL POSTS” GUARDING THE HIGHWAY—A COMMON SIGHT. 














A MODERN CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH IN SEOU 
BECKONING TO THE 
RELIGION LESS 
KOREANS. 
























THE ONLY BUDDHIST PAGODA STILL STANDING IN THE KOREAN CAPITAL. 


A NEGLECTED BUDDHIST MONUMENT IN A SEOUL MUD-HOLE. 

















UGLY IMAGES SET UP TO KEEP EVIL SPIRITS AWAY FROM GRAVES, 


STRANGE EVIDENCES 


OF THE LACK OF RELIGION 


IN KOREA. 


ODD RELICS OF DISCARDED BUDDHISM, CURIOUS TOKENS OF ANCIENT SUPERSTITION, AND A SOLITARY CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH AT THE CAPITAL.—Photographs by Eleanor Franklin, 


See opposite page. 
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RACE-TRACK gambling resort, known as Ascot 
Park, located near Los Angeles, in lower Califor- 
nia, has raised a storm of righteous indignation among 
the citizens of that section of the community. The 
largest and most influential daily papers in Los Ange- 
les are denouncing the place as a breeder of crime and 
vice, and a curse to the community, and several large 
banks and other business institutions have given pub- 
lic notice that if any of their employés are seen at the 
Ascot Park course they will be immediately discharged 
from service. The heads of these institutions say that 
the temptations to wrongdoing offered at a profes- 
sional horse-race are so many and strong, and the asso- 
ciations of the place so vicious, that they will trust no 
man in their employ who frequents such a resort. If 
the daily press and the business institutions of the 
Empire State would take a similar position with regard 
to the race-courses maintained in this State a severe 
blow would be struck at the business of these places. 
The Ascot Park resort is no whit worse in the tempta- 
tions it offers and in its results upon the community 
than the race-courses at Saratoga and the Aqueduct 
even though in New York race-track gambling is main- 
tained under the sanction of a Percy-Gray law and a 
State racing commission. These race-courses, here 
and everywhere, are schools of vice and academies of 
crime, and they are utterly unworthy of the counte- 
nance of decent and respectable men. Governor Folk 
has driven them out of Missouri, and Governor Hanly 
out of Indiana. When will they be driven out of New 
York? 
a 
HE RECENT civil-service order in regard to re- 
movals, issued by President Roosevelt, will enable 
the head of a bureau or a department to rid himself of 
an inefficient employé without so much red tape as has 
been hitherto involved in the process, and will thus 
tend directly to an improvement of the service. The 
order is in line with the civil-service statute in New 
York State, which has -worked well. The power of 
removal is always free, excepting for certain exempt 
cases, like veterans of the war, but the power of ap- 
pointment is controlled by the civil-service rules, so 
‘ that there is no temptation for a politician to remove 
an office-holder, because he must fill the place, if it is 
in the classified service, from the civil-service list. In 
a comment upon the President’s order, Civil-service 
Commissioner Cooley, of Washington, says that one 
great defect in the government service hitherto has 
been “‘ not that there were too many, but that there 
were too few, removals,’’ a defect which the new 
order will help to cure. The commissioner adds the 
significant remark that another difficulty about re- 
movals in the past has been “* that inefficient clerks 


WONDERFUL FUTURE OF 


HE Sierra County Advocate, published at Hillsboro, 
Sierra County, N. Mex., in its issue of January 
26th, 1906, announces a strike in the Good Hope- 
Bonanza group of mines, which, it says, ‘‘ promises to 
prove a veritable bonanza.’’ It says that the ore body 
runs as high as 3 1-2 ounces of gold and 151 ounces of 
silver to the ton, and that the silver values are the 
highest that the Advocate knows of in the Hillsboro 
camp. 

It must be borne in mind that these ores all con- 
tain copper also--now a very valuable product. The 
ores in the vicinity of Hillsboro, in addition to their 
gold and silver, average from 5 to 20 per cent. in cop- 
per, in first-class ore, such, for instance, as is being 
taken out of the Sierra Con. mines, which directly ad- 
join the Good Hope-Bonanza group. 

These important discoveries, as well as the recent 
strike in the Eureka and other claims of the Sierra Con. 
group, abundantly justify the remarkably favorable 
report made on this property by the eminent mining 
engineer and expert, Colonel W. A. Farish, M. E., 
of Denver, Col. His calculations agree with those of 
the officers of the company, that the Snake and Op- 
portunity veins alone, with a daily output each of 1,000 
tons, would jointly yield a daily net profit of $18,000, 
and a yearly net earning of nearly $6,500,000. This 
would be at the rate of a dividend of over two hundred 
per cent. on the entire capital stock of the Sierra Con. 

In view of the rapid development of this property 
and the great increase in the value of its mines, by 
reason of the recent strikes, and also in view of the 
fact that the bond issue, offered a short time ago for 
publie subscription, with a bonus of stock, has been 
almost entirely subscribed, the company, in fairness 
to its shareholders, now states that, when the sub- 
scription to the bonds is completed, so that no more 
can be offered for public sale, the management may 
decide to make an allotment of stock, and to restrict 
the privilege of subscription entirely to the subscrib- 
ers to the bonds. 

This stock allotment will be made on an equitable 
basis, so that each bondholder will stand on the same 
footing, and receive a pro-rata privilege to subscribe 
for any stock that the company may deem it desira- 
ble to offer. The price at which this allotment will be 
made remains to be fixed, but under no circumstances 
will it be less than the par value, which is $1 per 
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invariably have the greatest amount of political in- 
fluence.’” Here we have another count in the indict- 
ment against the spoils system. 
. 
HAT OHIO jury which awarded a verdict against two 
saloon-keepers the other day for damages amount- 
ing to over seventeen thousand dollars in favor of a 
woman with a family of little children, whose husband 
had been allowed to drink himself to death in their re- 
sorts, supplied a method of reprisal for the evils of the 
liquor traffic which we should be glad to see generally 
adopted. On the average grog-seller all forms of 
moral suasion, the appeals of humanity, and, too often, 
all restrictive and regulative laws, are worse than 
wasted. When he does not ignore these things he 
sets them at defiance, makes a law to suit his own 
purposes, and goes on his destructive and ruinous way. 
To represent to him that a certain man was starving 
and maltreating his family because of drink, and should, 
therefore, be refused further indulgence, would be 
met, in most cases, as it often has been, by the as- 
sertion that the seller of drink was in the business to 
make money and not for sentiment, and proposed to 
sell to all comers as they came. A few verdicts like 
that of the Ohio jury, placing the burden of loss 
where it belongs, might put a new face on matters for 
some of these greedy and unfeeling brutes. Pass the 
judgment along. 
o 
R. FRANCIS HENDRICKS, New York State su- 
perintendent of insurance, has come in for a 
large amount of harsh criticism and not a little violent 
abuse because of his alleged failure to discover the ir- 
regularities and unlawful operations of the big insur- 
ance companies brought to light by the investigations 
of the legislative committee. These abuses are of long 
standing, it is said, and should have been discovered 
and remedied by the State insurance department. 
Superintendent Hendricks has been no more responsi- 
ble than his predecessors in the same office. It has 
not been considered the duty of the State insurance 
department to examine into the management of the 
insurance companies, but only into their financial con- 
dition. Mr. Hendricks accordingly has certified to the 
solvency of these companies, and so far as that goes the 
investigation has confirmed his reports. To conduct 
a minute and thorough inquiry into the office manage- 
ment of any one of these big companies would require 
the service of the entire staff of the State insurance 
department for at least six months—a thing obviously 
impossible, even if the department were empowered 
to conduct such inquisitions. No doubt the legislative 
committee will advise closer scrutiny by the State of 
the management of all the companies, but until this is 


THE SIERRA CON. MINES 


share. Subscriptions for the small balance of the 
bond issue, with a bonus of 75 per cent. in stock, will 
hereafter be open only until the remainder of the 
bonds has been sold, but not longer than February 
25th, and the company reserves the right at any time, 
when the balance of the bonds has been sold, to de- 
cline to receive subscriptions for them with a stock 
bonus. Orders by telegraph will be considered as of 
the date when sent. 

Holders of the bonds who are interested in the 
knowledge of the development of the property, and all 
others who desire information regarding it, can com- 
municate directly with the president, the Hon. War- 
ner Miller, 100 Broadway, New York, or the vice- 
president, Mr. Robert H. Hopper, at the same office. 
The beautifully illustrated booklet and other interest- 
ing literature will be sent without charge on applica- 
tion to either of these gentlemen. 





The Mardi-Gras. 


’'M going to the Mardi-Gras, 
Way down in New Orleans, 

To mingle with its merry throngs 
And view its mirthful scenes, 
Where Folly with her cap and bells 

Is mistress of the hours, 
And all the balmy air is sweet 
With white magnolia flowers. 


™ going to the Mardi-Gras, 

Where Comus holds his court 

And monsters from a hasheesh dream 
In wild procession sport ; 

Where knights in golden armor clad 
Ride gallantly along, 

And lovely dark-eyed maidens dance 
To minstrelsy and song. 


TRUCE to sordid toil and care. 
I’ll take the book of Time 
And turn its yellow pages back 
To old romance and rhyme, 
And tread a measure light and gay 
With troubadours and queens— 
I’m going to the Mardi-Gras, 
Way down in New Orleans. 
TARRYTOWN. 
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done and until the working force in the State superin- 
tendent’s office is largely increased, that official cannot 
be fairly open to the criticisms which have been leveled 
at Mr. Hendricks by a few newspapers. 
T IS difficult to treat with patience such an idle and 
mischievous rumor as that recently set afloat by 
the Paris correspondent of some American papers to 
the effect that a secret treaty between the Czar of 
Russia and the Emperor of Germany had been un- 
earthed, under which a universal war was to be pre- 
cipitated by an attempt onthe part of those two Pow- 
ers to divide up Austria, Turkey, and other portions 
of Europe between them. To back up this scheme, 
we are told, Russia and Germany were to join forces, 
their armies fighting under a joint commander. It 
was only the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War 
that put an end to the plot. The credit of discov- 
ering this most wonderful of recent international 
mare’s nests is given to the Paris correspondent of a 
Buenos Ayres paper, which, it is said, has *‘a fac- 
simile of the original treaty ’’ in its possession. Of 
course this absurd story has no basis whatever in fact, 
and it might be dismissed as beneath the dignity of 
notice had it not been given a place of prominence in 
some reputable American papers, and were it not 
calculated, also, if uncontradicted, to arouse a senti- 
ment of animosity among otherwise peaceably inclined 
people. It is precisely such wild and baseless alarms 
as this which serve to keep alive the militarist spirit 
among the nations and to form an excuse for the con- 
tinued increase of armaments on land and sea which 
are now far in excess of all actual needs. 
7 » 


A Rare Gift to the Pope. 


ROBABLY THE most varied and valuable collec- 
tion of jewels and precious stones in the world is 

that which has come into the possession of the Pope 
at Rome by right of succession. For centuries many 
nations have contributed to this hoard of gems, until 




















TOURMALINE GEM, WHICH WAS SENT FROM CALIFORNIA TO 
THE POPE. 


now it is estimated that the jewels of the Vatican 
have a value of at least $200,000,000. In the times 
when the Pope held great temporal power, kings and 
princes frequently made offerings of rich ornaments of 
precious stones to propitiate or to make closer their 
alliance with the supreme ecclesiastical power. 

A jeweler, who had been permitted to see the 
Pope’s jewels, told me, not long ago, that in the large 
collection at the Vatican are stones of nearly every 
known variety. ‘‘ Every year,’’ said the jeweler, 
‘*the collection is substantially increased. Some of 
the specimens are most rare and unique. The Pope 
owns some of the most valuable diamonds in the world. 
His necklace of emeralds and other stones is worth not 
far from a million dollars. He has just received from 
California the largest tourmaline ever found. Itisa 
huge crystal, seven inches long by about five inches 
in diameter, and weighs about 14,000 karats—nearly 
eight pounds. It is of a delicate pink color and is 
worth thousands of dollars. The gem was found re- 
cently in the Mesa Grande mine in San Diego County, 
Cal., where, I believe, the Indians were the first gem 
miners. 

‘*T know, in my own city, of half a dozen women 
who have within the last year sent valuable jewels to 
the Pope. In some cases this was done purely in the 
spirit of a religious offering—in one instance to ex- 
press deep contrition ; in another instance, a wealthy 
woman, who retired to a convent, sent all of her jewels, 
worth at least $10,000, to Rome.’’ H. B. 
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Bonds. 


(List upon application.) 
Commission orders 
executed upon the 

New York Stock Exchanges 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Bankers. 


William & Pine Sts., New York. 


' 5Z Investment Bonds 


Principal and Interest Absolutely Guaranteed. 
A High-grade Security. 
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“IRVING K. FARRINGTON & CO. 


MEMBERS MINING AND STOCK EXCHANGE 
Specialists in Mining Securities 


any mining 


WALL STREET 


Write or wire fe wr bids or offerings on 


stock. Tonopah, idfield and Bullfrog stocks accurate 
ly quoted. We issue semi-weekly a MINING MAR- 
KET LETTER that is of interest to every iIn- 
vestor, FREE, on request. 


5 WALL ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Oroville Dredging 


YIELDS 10 TO 15 PER CENT. 


Send for descriptive letter. 


Catlin & Powell Co. 


35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 








Hard to believe anything better than 
U. S. bonds. Can you buy them on the 
installment plan with all unpaid install- 
ments cancelled should you die ? 

Get particulars free. Noimportunity. 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 





\ Ou CAN MAKE 






A e300 A MONTH 


in tHE REAL 


ESTATE 
BUSINESS 


THIS FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 


I nave helped hundreds of inexperienced men without 
capital to become independent for life, It tells how we 
appoint you our 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE, 


establish you in a pleasant, honorable business of your 
own, co-operate with and assist you to make a large, 
steady income 
If you are honest, ambitious and willing to work, send 
for my free book and ful! particulars at once. 
EDWIN R. MARDEN, President 
National Co-Operative Realty Co. 


Suite 624, 52 Dearborn Street. CHICAGO 














THE FAMOUS 


GOLDFIELD 


Leases and the Enormous 
Fortunes They Have Made 


for their owners in a very few months should make 
every thinking man and woman investigate the great 
opportunity for large profits m this branch ot mining. 
A few examples ot quick profits are the following 

Reilly Lease in 12 months........-......++.+ $720,000 
January Lease in a1 months...............++$1.000,000 
‘Kernick Lease Jumbo) in 18 months ....... $1,000,000 


Mizpah (Lyne h & O Meara) Lease in 18 months $900,000 

WRITE for complete cetails regarding a leasing 
and developing company formed by January Jones, 
who divided A MILLION DOLLARS with his associ- 


ates in the famous January Lease. Stock will advance 


rapidly. Donot delay. Address 


JANUARY JONES 


Exploration Company 


43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 
AND GOLDFIELD, NEV 


WORTH READING 


A paper that gives you information 

A paper that prevents bad investments 

A paper that advises good investments 

A paper giving this advice Is worth reading 
The North American Miner gives it 

Sign and forward coupon below and the 
Miner will be mailed you six months free 








North American Miner 64 
32 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send me the Miner six months free. 
Name 











INSURANCE. | 


LES 
JASPER’S HINTS 


[LNOTICE.—Subscribers to LESLIE’s WEEKLY at 
the home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, at 
the full subscription rates, namely, five dollars per 


| annum, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what 








| shameless. 


is known as “ Jasper’s Preferred List,” entitling 
them to the early delivery of their papers and to 
answers in this column to inquiries on financial 
questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in 
emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. No 
additional charge is made for answering questions, 
and all communications are treated confidentially. 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be in- 
closed, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
All inquiries should be addressed to “ Jasper,’’ Fi- 
nancial Editor LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New Yor 
[N OTHER days foxy speculators on 
Wall Street put up danger signals 
whenever the daily transactions reached 
over one million shares per diem. And 
usually it was time to set the signals, 
for danger was near at hand. 


000 shares attract little attention from 
the casual observer; but they are no 
less an indication that speculation is 
again verging on the danger point. 
sensitiveness of the stock market, too, 
is an evidence of its inherent weakness. 


TO 


In these | 
strenuous moments daily sales of 2,000,- | 


The | 


LIE’S WEEKLY 


MONEY-MAKERS 


to a reflection on the movement looking 
toward an investigation of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s holdings of Baltimore 
and Ohio, Chesapeake and Ohio, Norfolk 
and Western, and other shares. It is to 
be hoped that Congress will be as _ thor- 
ough in making this investigation as the 
New York State legislative committee 
was in examining the affairs of our great 
life-insurance companies. I venture to 
predict that the disclosures in the latter 
case will be as nothing in their sen- 
sational character compared with what 
the Pennsylvania Railroad investigation 
will develop if it be thoroughly made. 
Let us know how much was paid for the 
purchases of the B. and O. and other 
stocks when they were bought to be 
turned over to the Pennsylvania. Who 
were the purchasers? What were their 
profits in the transaction? Why were 
these purchases made ? 

No greater service could be rendered 


| to the stockholders of all corporations by 


It shows that money can be made on | 


both sides of the market, in selling as 
well as in buying, while for months past 
the buyer only has found a steady profit. 

Mr. E. G. Tillotson, manager of the 


Cleveland Trust Company, one of the | 
| largest savings institutions in the coun- | 


try, said not long ago that the man who 


saved one dollar a day, and put it in a | 
savings bank at four per cent. compound | 


interest, would in twenty vears have 
$11,300, and this is absolutely true. It | 


looks like a large return on the money, 
and it is; 
every man who had a little money ahead 
| would rush to place it in Mr. Tillotson’s 
| bank, and cheerfully wait for the years 
to roll around to make the depositor rich. 
Statistics of the savings banks prove 
conclusively that millions of men, women, 
and children are accumulating wealth 
slowly, safely, and surely by this old- 
fashioned method. But the American 
people want to get rich quickly, and so 
the rush is toward Wall Street, in the 
hope that a fortune will be made in a 
day, or amonth, or a year. Little atten- 
tion is paid to the risk, the sleepless 
nights and anxious days ; but each break 
in the market numbers its victims, and 
sends them heart-broken and penniless 
back into the obscurity from which they 
came. 

If I have been too conservative during 
the past few years in giving advice to 
my readers, it has been because I knew, 
by an experience of over a quarter of 
a century with Wall Street and its 
methods ; that it is as heartless as it is 
There are sustentation funds 
for worn-out preachers, actors, and col- 
lege professors ; there are homes for the 
aged freemason actors and fireman and 
valetudinarians of all kinds, but the man 
who ‘‘ goes broke ’’ in Wall Street must 
travel his path alone. 

Win, and the 
Lose, and you weep alone. 


world laughs with you; 


The stock market has gone on its up- 
ward path so long, in the face of tight 
money and the danger of gold exports, 
that we are having the same wild rumors 
of wonderful combinations, special divi- 
dends, and extra allotments of untold 
value that have always been utilized to 


| stimuiate speculation after an exhaustive 


rise. Stimulants will not save a dying 
patient. They may prolong his life, but 
their effect will be temporary. A large 
number of eminent financiers realize that 
speculation is passing proper and reason- 
able bounds. That astute and far-seeing 
financial magician of the Northwest, 


| James J. Hill, has sounded several warn- 


ings during the past few months, and now 


| my free-spoken and unreserved friend, 


| that Wall 


Stuyvesant Fish, is giving public notice 
Street is suffering from 
‘financial appendicitis,’” and must un- 
dergo an operation to restore it to heaith. 
Mr. Fish says—and he is only expressing 
an opinion that I have given in these 
| columns on many occasions—‘‘ Not only 
in the insurance companies, but in many 
other corporations, there is need of the 


| advice, and probably of the knife, of the 


trained surgeon. There is wrong in the 


| management of many corporations, and 


it should be removed, cost what it may, 
for the benefit of the patient and the 
community. The root of the evil lies in 


| too few men having undertaken to man- 


a 


age too many corporations. In so doing 
they have perverted the powers granted 
under corporate charters, and in their 
hurry to do a vast business have, in 
many cases, done it ill.’’ 


and one would imagine that | 


' Amalgamated is to swallow the United | 





And this leads | 


President Roosevelt than by taking off 
the lid from some of the tremendous 
transactions in the railroad and indus- 
trial world which, during the past two 
years, have lifted a number of men from 
a moderate competency to the possession 
of untold millions. It would read like a 
fairy tale if the story were told, and 
there would be plenty of candidates for 
the stool of repentance and the bench of 
restitution if the truth were known 

The stock market just now is like a 
race-track, in which there are a few fa- 
vorites and a great number of unknowns 
who constitute the “* field.’’ The favor- 
ites in the stock market are dominated or 
controlled by a few men whocan do with 
them about as they please. They have 
the benefit of knowing what good is in 
store, what dividends are to be increased, 
and what surplus is to be divided. They 
know when to buy and when to sell, and 
the longer they can keep the _ public 
guessing about the outcome of antici- 
pated developments, the longer the ma- 
nipulators can enjoy the advantages of 
their position. They know whether 
Union Pacific is to increase its dividend, 
whether it is to have a stock dividend or 
a generous extra disbursement of its sur- 
plus funds. They know whether the 
copper war is over, and whether the 


Copper, or Smelters to swallow both. 
The Street is full of rumors and empty 
Continued on page Wid 
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*s Hints to Money-makers. 

Continued from page bs 
of information. Men follow the tips 
they hear in brokers’ offices, or that they 
read in the papers. On some they win, 
-on many they lose ; and while this gam- 
bling is going on investors are taking 
their profits and quietly withdrawing 
from the market. This is a 
in which the experienced speculator and 
investor has the advantage of the out- 
sider, as the latter is daily learning at 
his cost. 


O.,”’ Walnut, IIL: 
of the stock It is 
onstrate its value. It is very highly capitalized. 

"he Greenwich, Conn.: Vulean Detinning 

show; a considerable surplus over dividends paid on 
the preferred. The ec ce has speculative merit. 

B.,'’ Dansville, N. I would not sacrifice 
them at enethe ypnen XS Te xas Pacific. 2. You 
must be a subscriber at full rates at the home office. 

“Century ": There is no difference in the two 
c‘asses of stock, | am told ; only, in one instance, the 
seller could dispose of it more quickly than in the 
ay 


Jasper 


I do not advise the purchase 


’ Auburn, N. Y.: 1. That is a question Iam 
sient to have answered. 2. Very little, I am told. 
3. It would be quite impossible to secure a sufficient 
amount of that kind. 

. G. T..”" South Haven, Mich.: Red Wing 
Extension has a large body of low-grade ore in sight, 
but is not regarded as a valuable property at pres- 
ent. It needs development and money. 

ms ”’ Worcester, Mass.: 1. Nothing is known of 
it on the stock market. It is not listed. 2. Kindly 
note my weekly suggestions. Am. Can common 
and preferred are both regarded as a fair specula- 
tion. 

“Foundry,” Albany, N. Y.: 1. The rise in Cen- 
tral Foundry is no doubt due to the general advance 
in nearly all the iron and steel stocks, based on the 
unexampled prosperity of that branch of business. 
2. Usually it does. 

“McK.,” Brooklyn: 1. I regard the telephone 
stock to which you refer as purely speculative at 
present. Before it meets success it will have to 
meet a lot of litigation. 2. I have no personal knowl- 
edge. His references seem to be good. 

“ Appalachin,’’ N. Y.: Your investment in New 
York City bonds is perfectly safe. While the new 4 
per cent. issue would be a better investment, be- 
cause of its better returns, yet, with easier money, 
which must ultimately come, both bonds will com- 
mand a premium. 

*Globe,”’ Bridgeport, Conn.: 1. I think it is. 2. 
Am. Malt common around 6 is a fair speculation ; 
but you must bear in mind that the common stock 
must be turned in for only 40 per cent. in new com- 
mon under the new plan. 38. Better not put all your 
« ve in one basket. 

’”’ New York: The Brunswick Dock and City 
Sale ement Company owns a valuable water front 
at Brunswick, Ga., but is very heavily capitalized. 
On rumors that the property was sought as a rail- 
road terminal, the shares have been advanced from 
time to time. Unless I had inside information of 
value, I would not care to a on its merits. 

“W.,.”’ Providence, R. I.: 1. At the annual meet- 
ings of most corporations, mt of stockholders can 
be inspected by those qualified to attend. 2. The 
Manual of. Statistics, published by the company of 
that name, 25 West Broadway, New York, gives the 
lists of directors of the different railway and indus- 
triz al corpori ations recorded in its voluminous pages. 

Dan,’ Many successful operators make it a 
rule to fix a price at which they will buy a stock, 
and also a selling price, and they operate in the 
market accordingly. If they obtain inside informa- 
tion, from an official source, regarding the future 
movements of a stock, they operate in it with free- 
dom, buying and selling on their advices and intui- 
tions, but inside information is generally not avail- 
able. 

“Skeptic ’: 1. Such a margin on Chicago Great 
Western common ought to be sufficiently large to 
meet any emergency. The renewal of dividends on 
the preferred “A’’ has stimulated interest in all 
the other shares. 2. If the market maintains its 
strength, all the low-priced railroad shares should 
ultimately advance before the final collapse. 3. I 


market | 


peculative, and has yet to dem- 


| 
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still believe St. Louis Southwestern preferred ha 
merit, if its earnings are correctly reported. 

“*N..” Lee, Mass.: American Smelting common 
sold a year ago at 86. Its friends have talked of all 
sorts of fancy prices for it, but, after such a rise, I 
should hesitate to believe in them, because, if the 
business becomes too profitable, others can and will 
engage init. I do not say that the stock will not go 
to 200. Whether it will stay there or not is another 
que stion 

Man,” Philadelphia: 1 
year as low as 40, and has 
vance. It has an enormous ore body, and great pos- 
sibilities. If the copper boom does not have a set- 
back Utah still has merit, but it is not cheaper than 
Greene Con. 2. The par of Nevada Con. is only $5 
It will not pay dividends probably for a year or 
two, but there is talk that it will be advanced to 20, 
though this seems hardly reasonable. 3. I cannot 
te!l you. Information difficult to obtain 

“J. 0. T.,” Altoona: 1. The advance in Cambria 
Steel is due to the better outlook of the iron and 
steel business. The company has a lease for 999 
years of the property and franchises of the Cambria 
Iron Company. It is said that the value of its iron- 
ore properties in Michigan has largely increased 
While it has had something of an advance, the stock 
is still regarded favorably by those who believe in 
the steel shares. 2. No report has yet been made. 
The earnings for 1904 were $11,000,000 gross and 
$36,000,000 net. 

“D.,” Pittsburg, Penn.: 1. I regard it with much 
more favor than most mining propositior because 
it represents a first lien on a property w hic h may 
have very great value if expectations are met, but 
all such propositiens must be speculative. 2 un- 
derstand that Pittsburg Coal preferred enjoys its 
preference only in the matter of dividends, and not 
in the division of the assets in case of a reorganiza- 
tion. Such preferred stocks are not attractive. 
Am. Malt preferred was created on the same lines, 
and but for this fact its holders would not have sur- 
rendered their cumulative dividends. Under the 
re organization plan the new preferred must havea 
pre ference in assets as well as dividends. 

*K.,’’ Fall River, Mass.: 1. The funds of an es- 
tate should be handled with greatest conservatism. 
I regard the shares of Manhattan Elevated as a 
higher class security than Southern Pacific pre- 
ferred, but the difference in the price does not repre- 
sent the diffe rence in quality. 2. 1 do not see why 
Southern Pacific should not continue to pay its 7 per 
cent. dividends for years. The completion of the 
Panama Canal and the approaching completion of 
the Tehuantepec Railroad will, in the judgment of 
careful observers, affect all the transcontinental 
railways. Itis said that the Tehuantepec Railroad 
will be opened for business within a very few 
months, and will shorten the time between New 
York and San Francisco, for shippers of freight, by 
over a week. In that event the water route to the 
Panama Canal, 
cific, will, no doubt, attract a great deal of heavy 
freight ; and with the completion of the canal itself, 
this diversion by an all-water route may become a 
very serious matter. 3%. The West Shore 4s, selling 
around 108, and yielding less than 4 per cent., are 
regarded as an excellent bond for trust funds. New 
York Ontario and Western 4s around 104 are quite 
as good, or the C. C. C. and St. L. general mortgage 
4s around 105. I think well of the Chicagoand Alton 
3 1-2s selling under &2, and the Kansas City South- 
ern 3s selling about 74. Excellent stocks for invest- 
ment include Chicago Milwaukee and St. Paul pre- 
ferred, Northwest preferred, Delaware Lackawan- 
naand Western, Delaware and Hudson, New York 
Central, and penning Mage The returns from most 
of these look small, but gilt-edged investments do 
not realize better than 4 per cent. at this time 

“ Bridgeport,’’ Conn.: 1. They represent a di-- 
puted State debt account. I have not space to go 
into the details. Many believe they have specula- 
tive merit; but one 
the legal complications will take 


Utah Copper sold last 
had a pretty good ad- 


time to unravel. 


with a short railroad haul to the Pa- | 
| per share. 


must have great patience, as 
| 


2. Both St. Louis Southwestern and Toledo St. 
Louis and Western preferred, it is believed, can be 
put on a dividend- paying basis whenever the con- 
trolling influences desire todo so. At present there | 
is not much difference between the two. A promise | 
of dividends on either would at once be heipful. | 
3. Allis-Chalmers preferred seems to be bought most 
readily by those who claim to know all about it and 
who insist that it will be put on a dividend-paying 
basis this year. 4. Tangled up, as Pere Marat 1ette 
is, in litigation, nothing is in sight for‘the stock- 
holders but trouble. The stockholders should get 
together for their own protection. 

“Inquirer,”’ Chicago: 1. If Chicago Gas were as- 
sured even of its 5 per-cent. dividends, it would be a 
good purchase. How far the struggle for municipal 
control will proceed in Chicago I do not know, but 
that is the trouble with Chicago Gas. Am. Writ- 
ing Paper preferred is a fair spec ~e FE, 3. Bos- 
ton and Montana Copper sold last year as low as $6 
a share, and has recently been selling at five times 
that figure. There is no doubt that the property is 
enormously valuable, and, had it not been tied up by 
litigation, it would have made abetter record as a 
dividend payer. After such arise I hesitate to ad- 
vise its purchase. The stock of Swift & Company 
is favorably regarded as an industrial security. It 
is an excellently manaaee company, making hand- 

ome earnings. I have never seen the property, 
and only know of the reports which have been 
printe 2d, which have been uniformly goo. 
Hemenway”: 1. The fact that the new issue of 
Greene Copper has been underwritten by some of 
the shareholders without a commission, and on the 
ame basis on which it is to be offered to ali the 
stockholders, indicates that the stock is fully worth 
its selling price. While it is now admitted that fires 
broke out in some of the mines during last fall. 
it is stated that no serious damage has followed, ard 
I see no reason why dividends should be passed. 2. 
I regard Dominion Copper simply as a fair specula- 
tion, because of the general rise in copper stocks 
and the fact that the Granby, an adjoining prop- 
erty, has been placed on a dividend-paying basis 
and is doing decidedly well. 3. A profit is always a 
good thing to take in a non-dividend-paying stock, 
and especially in a market which seems high after 
such an advance. 4. On occasions, Bay State Gas 
becomes active, and it is likely some day, in one of 
these active periods, that you can sell without a 
loss. 5. If you could buy Ontario and Western 
around 50, earning 2 per cent., as it does, you would 
get as much as a savings bank pays you, and would 
have a chance to take a profit on a rise. Ultimately, 
if you were patient, the rise might be considerable. 

“'R.,”’ Charlestown, Mass.: 1. Iam unable to ad- 
vise in reference to the telephone matter. Very 
little about it is known on Wall Street. 2. Domin- 
ion Copper Company owns very extensive proper- 
ties in British Columbia. Any broker can buy any 
stock on the curb. The stock of the Mogollon 
Gold and Copper Company has sold as high as $1.25 
No transactions have been ncted on the 
curb or exchanges. It is now given as a bonus with 
the bonds of the company—that is, 50 per cent. of 
the stock is given without charge to every pur- 
chaser of a bond, and the latter are in denomina- 
tions of from $100 upward. All the information you 
seek will be found in the illustrated booklet which 
will be sent you without charge by Thomas J. Cur- 
ran, the president, 290 Broadway, New York, on ap- | 
plication. 4. I do not advise it. Little is known 
about the property, beyond the fact that it has a 
number of claims in Colorado with a small mill. 5, 
It would be better to buy the new Corn Products 
preferred, now sold on the curb. This stock will be 
issued when the reorganization is complete. ‘The 

tock on the curb is therefore sold “‘ when issued,”’ 
and has been ranging from 86 upward, which is 
cheap for a 7 per cent. stock. After it has been 
listed on the exchange its friends believe it will sell 
around par. 


Continued on page 165. | 
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Beer - Milwaukee 
Country Without a Religion. 
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Continued from page 
is to be hoped, for the sake of the peo- 
ples who are such abject slaves to it, 
that Christianity will one day find in its 
own tenets some justification for the 
reconciliation of its best-loved principles 
with the teachings of our Lord. If this 
is not possible, the gospel of enlighten- 
ment and hope must make slow progress 
in all the lands of Confucianism. 

a 

Addendum : Ihave just received from 
Mr. Morgan, late envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary from the 
United States to the court of Korea, and 
newly appointed minister to Cuba, a 
photograph taken in front of the Ameri- 
can legation in Seoul just before our 
diplomatic representatives were. recalled 
from that fascinating old city. It isa 
group of officials and legation servants, 
Chinese and Korean, and Mr. Morgan has 
written upon it, with what seems to one 
a pathetic suggestion, **The last roll- 
sall.’” There will be no more American 
diplomats resident in the interesting old 
place, unless the plans of Japan should 
fail and Korea once more become a nation 
unto herself. This is hardly possible. 
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Prudential’s Fine Showing. 


EXAMINATION BEFORE ARMSTRONG COM- 
MITTEE Dip Not HurT NEWARK’S 
Bic INSURANCE COMPANY. 


HE annual financial statement of The 
Prudential Insurance Company has 
just been issued and shows the corpora- 
tion to be stronger than ever. The to 
tal insurance now in force, according to 
the report, is $1,170,000,000, a net gain 
over 1904 of $113,000,000. 
This net gain places The 


Insurance Company among the first in- 
surance companies of the world in the 
amount of insurance gained in 1905. The 
Prudential confines its business to this 
country. 

The total number of policies issued 


and revived during the year was 1,672, 
570, making the total number in 
6,490,515. 

The net assets of the company aggre- 
gate $107,000,000, while the total liabil- 
ities are $91,000,000. The company in- 
creased its surplus during 1905 by over 
$2,750,000. The legal and special reserve 
to protect policy-holders totals $88,000,- 
000, an increase over 1904 of $14,000,000. 

During 1905 the company paid out to 
policy-holders $14,000,000, making the 
total sum paid to policy-holders since the 
organization of the company, including 
death claims, dividends and matured en- 
dowments, $107,0 10,000. 

Reference is made to the decr 
the expense rate, amounting to about 
two per cent. of the premium income. 
President John F. Dryden, in submitting 
the report to the Prudential field staff, 
says that the voluntary testimony of the 
company’s officers before the Armstrong 


committee resulted in a strengthened 
confidence on the part of the public and 
policy-holders in The Prudential. 

© * 


Hints to Monev-makers. 


Continued from page 164. 


Jasper’s 


“D.,”’ Baltimore: No report is available, and I 
cannot give you accurate and reliable information 
at this time. 

’ Syracuse, N. Y. 
to judge of a property, 
by tho-e chiefly interested in it. 
entirely honest in their representations. 
ositions must always be more or less 
If successful, they pay handsomely. 
for you. 

*B.,”’ Toano, Va.: 


It is impossible for me 
excepting by what is told 
They seem to be 
Such prop- 
speculative. 
I cannot decide 


The American Securities 6s 
have behind them the shares of the common and 
preferred stock of the Am. lce Company, and are 
dependent for the paymentof theirinterest charges 
on dividends which may be declared on the Jatter. 
The bonds are in denominations cf $100, $500, and 
$1,000. 

“T. L. T.,’’ Continental: It must be apparent 
that your money will be used for the purpose of ex- 
perimenting. The property is rot now a divi !end- 
payer. Of course if you do not care if you win cr 
lose, that is another thing. If you put your money 


into such a proposition ard want to get it out, you 

will find very lilte market for securities of that 
| character. 

“*G.,’’ Media, Penn.: 1. I am inclined to agree 


with your conclusions, but it seems to me that, ona 
non-dividend-paying basis, the stock is too high, 
and that on a sharp reaction it might be bought fcr 
a long pull with the hope of a gocd profit. 2. A 
warm winter is very often the predecessor of a hot 
summer. 3. It looks as if the ice crop would be 


S. St.,", New York: American Malt, both com- 
mon and preferred, sells much lower than cther in 
dustrial stocks of their character. The reorganiza- 
tion plan is now assured of success, as more than 
two-thirds of the stock, I am told, has been de- 
posited. About 3 per cent. was earned on the pre- 
ferred last year, and more than that should be 
earned this year, if the management is conducted 
purely on business and not on speculative lines 

’”’ Pawtucket: The Baltimore United Railway 
Pn, 2g and bonds act very much as if they were be- 
ing accumulated by parties who had in contempla 
tion a combination of the lecal utilities of this great 
and growing city. When I recommended the pur- 
chase of these securities, over a year ago, they sold 
very much lower. Many. who bought at that time, 
have taken a gocd profit. Others. I find, are holding 
for still better prices. You must be your own judge. 
A good profit is always a thing to take, but some- 
times ey takes it too soon. 

* Ghent, N. Y.: 1. As between Rock Isl- 
and comm on and preferred, the latter is the better 
speculation, because it has possibilities of dividends 
unknown tothecommon. 2. ChicagoGreat Western 
is always speculatively attractive in an active mar- 
ket whenever low-priced stocks are taken up. 
Usually, a rise in these indicates the culmination of 
a boom, and some still believe that such a rise must 
come before the present advance is severely 
checked, but this is a market which defies prece- 
dents. 3. I do not understand some of your queries. 
3. St..”” New York: .The Green Bay and West- 
en “Re ‘bonds re ally come after the stock, as the 
“A’’ debe ontures and the stock receive 5 per cent, 
Mt. Si the ‘“‘B”’ debentures are entitled to any sur- 
plus revenue. The company has been reorganized 
three times within the last twenty years. The 
bonds are speculative, and in an active market 
might give you a profit, especially on reports that 
the road is to be taken over on a profitable basis by 
alarger line. Such reports are not always true, but 
Oey, seem to go all the same in Wall Street. 

H.,”’ Manchester, N. H.: 1. I have no in- 
Quamanen regarding the copper company to which 
you allude. I doubt if I would care to advise its 
purchase. Greene Copper, paying dividends, looks 
far safer, and at 25 it would be a purchase, because 
the new allotment of stock is offered to sharehold- 


Mothers will find Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ng Syrup the best reme dy for their children. 25c a bottle 


Don’t negiect acough. Take Piso’s Cure for Consump- 
tion in time. By druggists, 25c. 


The Pest All-round Family Liniment is ‘‘ BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. 

Exceptional durability, combined with perfection of 
tone and touch, make the Sohmer Pi lano_ peculiarly 
adapted to the use of pupils and teachers in estz ablish- 
ments where piano playing is taught. 
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Prudential 
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Sold only in 5 |b. sealed boxes! 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR. 


NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE 


| HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. 
e~ By grocers 


PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE . 


BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 
everywhere. Gx<® 
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built of steel with air 
chambers in each end like 
a life boat. Faster, more 
buoyant, practically inde- 
structible, don’t leak, dry 
out and are absolutely 
safe. They can’t sink, 
anteed. Highly endorsed 
sorts, parks, etc. >aE w. 








Mullins Steel Boats 


No caulking, no bailing, no trouble. 


Motor Boats, Row Boats, 
Hunting: and Fishing Boats 





Catalogue 
Every boat is guar 
by sportsmen. The ideal boat for pleasure, summer re- 
Hl. MULLINS COMPANY, 117 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio. 


Write for 

















+, and all that they fail to take has 


ers at that figure 
been underwritten by parties connected with the 


company. 2. Pressed Steel Car common sold last 
year at just half present prices. There is talk of 
higher dividends. After sucha rise the stock does 
not look cheap. 
*S.,”’ Brooklyn, N. Y.: 1. I would not advise the 
purchase of the stock of such a purely speculative 
and largely visionary enterprise as the Coney Island 
Globe Tower. 2. The Dominion Copper Company 
has an extensive property in’ British Columbia, ad- 
jacent to the properties of the Granby. Develop- 
ments and improvements are being rapidly made, 
and in due time, if the price of copper is maintained 
around present high figures, this ought to be a val- 
uable copper producer. 3%. I regard it as one of the 
cheapest of the speculative copper stocks at fifty 
cents a share. 
“ Vulean,’”’ Middle Granville, N. Y.: Vulcan De- | 
tinning was organized in 1902 for the purpose of re- | 
| 

| 

| 





claiming merchantable tin barsand steel from scrap 
and $1,500,000 pre- 
It paid dividends on the preferred 
on the common. It 
but paid 1 1-4 
preferred a year ago, and has lat- 
terly increased the dividend, the last payment on 
January 10th being 2 1-2 per cent. The stock sold 
as low as 49 last year, and it is generally helieved 
that the preferred has merit, if the speculative ele- 
m pm can be eliminated. 
“C.,"" New York: 1. Iam unable to tell you. No 
re saan appears of it in any of the official journals of 
the exchanges. 2. You are probably awire of the 
diffi -ulties the company has had, and also of the fact 
that a speculative element have had too much todo 
with the management. They appear to have had 
very little respect for the stockholders. 3. Dominion 
Copper has an extensive property and is not so highly 
cipitalized as many other copper shares—Granby, 
for instance, whichadjoins it. 4. Of all the gambles | 


tin. It has $2,000,000 common 
ferred stock. 
and one dividend of 1 per cent. 
then suspended dividends entirely, 
per cent. on the 


on the curb, Manhattan Transit is the most myste- 
rious. If any one can really tell of what its assets 
consists, he could make an interesting contribution |} 
to current literature. ) 
*S..". New York: 1. Col. and Hocking Coal is 
selling at just about twice its lowest price of | 
last year. It is enjoying the advantage of prosper- | 
cus conditions in the iron and steel business; but 
the profit on bituminous coal is not as large as it 
was some months ago. Talk of an advance in this 
stock has been repeatedly heard during the past 
year, with evidences that a pool was accumulating 
it with the purpose of giving it an upward turn. 2. 
Am. Car and Foundry is doing a very large busi- 
ness, but is not making the profits it formerly did 
when competition was less acute. The exposure of 


| graft in our corporations has put an end to con- 


| the Am. 


siderable grafting in the purchase of railway sup- 
plies. Recently a prominent railroad company made 
a contract for ears with one of the competitors of 
Car and Foundry Company, covering a 
period of several yenrs. To meet this competition 
prices have been considerably reduced, and profits 
accordingly. 

JASPER. 


NEw York, February 8th, 1906. 
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PLACES IN OUR HANDS THE REMAINDER OF THEIR GREATEST PUBLICATION 


Ridpath’s History of the 


Brand new, latest edition, down to date, beautifully bound ir 


At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those 
us the Coupon belo , 
plainly, and mail ry us now before you forget it. 

Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family « 
rive an income trom his History, 
broadcast for the sake of quickly selling these few sets 
would cause great injury to future sales. 

he reason for Dr. Ridpath’ s enviable position as 
an historian is his wondertully beautiful style, a style no 


other historian has ever equaled. He pictures the great 
historical events as though they were happening before 
your eyes; he carries you with him to see the battles ot 
old; to meet kings and queens and warriors ; to sit in 
the Roman Senate; to march against Saladin and his 
lark-skinned followers ; to sail the southern seas with 
Drake ; to circumnavigate the globe with Magellan: to 


watcl that thin line of Greek spearmen work havoc 
with the Persian hordes on the field of 
Marathon; to know oe as you 


He combines absorb- 
supreme reliability, and 


1 ow Roosevelt. 
Ing interes: with 


Brings the 


SEND COUPON TO-DAY. 








Tear off the Coupon, write name and address 


and to print our price 


makes the heroes of history real living men 


HAVE YOU ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS IN A SAVINGS BANK ? 


[F YOU have one hundred dollars or more in a savings 

bank you will be interested in reading a copy of my 
new cloth bound book, entitled, **Money Making 
The Master Problem.” It is well printed in colors 
on good paper, artistically bound in boards. The 
illustrations were made by « well-known artist. 
The author of this book has been perfectly 
frank. He gives information of great value 
to bank depositors, stockholders in different 
enterprises, or to those who contemplate 
making an investment. 


CLOTH BOUND BOOK 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


| , Tam going to give this book away abso- 
















lutely free. Simply drop me a postal 
\ eard and say “Send me your free 
\ financial book.” The book will take 
the next train back, all carriage 
prepaid. | look tor a 
to this offer, and 
will be 


charges 
quick response 
hope the present edition 
sufficient to supply all requests, I 
\ ean send but one book to each ap- 
plic wnt—none to clilaren, 
* Money M: aking The Master 
i} Problem ” tells in a very forcible 
manner how tc dist.:nguish be- 
tween good and poor investments. 
Stock selling schemes are exposed, 
\ After reading it you will know 
how banks make their money. If 
you wish toavoid the pitfalls,/if 
you would like to know how to 
invest your savings profit- 
ably, if you want valuable 
advice on the question of 
; securities, you should send 


for my book. Every in 
vestor wishing to gain the 
inside knowledge in the 


mechanism of financial legerde- 
main should own this volume. 
This cloth Lound book is net an 
advertisement for any particula 
investment —it contains no adver 
tising. It is just a frank talk on 
money making. 

I will be very glad to hear from my 
old friends. Those of you who have 
never corresponded with me I would ad- 
vise to write for this book immediately. 


ALT. F. CLARK 


Barnard and Clark, Dept. N. 


25 Broad St. New York 


S— — in the way of Tambos, Bones, 
Cork, Gags, Jokes, Wigs, etc., etc., 

























in our catalog No. 2, illustrated. You can have it for 


a postal. Write for it to-day, POSTPAID TREE 


THE CREST TRADING CO 
504 Witmaerk Bldg., New York 
Weighs 
55 Ibs. 
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NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION 
204 Dearborn St. 
Chicago. 

Please send without 
cost to me Ridpath 
Sample Pages and full 
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complete set. | 2!" oat ik and about them he weaves the < particulars. 
Balance — ane 7 ot Ne 2 in such a fascinating i ee 
small sums s - that gp et ecomes intensely intere St- Appress 
monthly. ing. 200,000 Americans own and love Ridpath. You need not ciip the coupon if 


you mention LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 
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BUDWEISER is the product of 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 
St. Louis, U.S.A. 


The exquisite taste, the exceptional mellowness and the delicious flavor of this Beer of Quality, has 
caused BU DWEISER to be justly termed “ The King of Bottled Beers.” 





More Than 
Y, the Shave 


depends upon the lather, 
and the lather depends 
upon getting Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. 
because it has never been 
equaled in ability to soften 
the beard, keep a rich, 
moist, creamy lather, allay 
irritation, and make shav- 





Most used 


ing easy and safe. 


It’s dangerous economy 
to experiment on your face 
with other makes. 

Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving 
Tablets, Toilet Waters, Talcum 


Powder and Jersey Cream Toilet 
Soap, sold everywhere. 
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‘s Guide and 
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Dress for ali Occastons. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 


Glastonbury, Conn. 
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Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department {s Intended for the 


information of readers of Lasiig’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “Hermit,” LesLig’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
N ALL the vast and varied volume of 
suggestions, recommendations, and 
legislative proposals in regard to the life- 
insurance business now before the coun- 
try—some of them excellent, some of 
them mischievous, and many of them ab- 
surd and impracticable—a few principles 
may be drawn which are clear, positive, 
and possible of emphatic affirmation. 
One point on which all sensible men may 
agree is, that the life-insurance com- 
panies must get away from the notion 
that they are purely money-making insti- 
tutions. Through the literature and 
through the representatives of the com- 


| panies we have been told for years upon 


years, with unwearying insistence, that 
the spirit of the business was altruistic, 
that its foremost and chiefest concern 
was to urge upon men the duty of 
prudence, foresight, and economy in 
making provision for those dependent 
upon them, and that the companies were 
interested in seeing that the provision 
thus made was ample andsecure. These 
were the motives, no doubt, which ac- 
tuated the founders and original promot- 
ers of life insurance, and which now ac- 
tuate many of its successful and high- 
minded representatives. It is the true 
basis to work upon and the only one on 
which success can be lasting. It is the 
departure from these basic principles, in 
which the life company assumed, and ac- 
tually occupied, a purely fiduciary rela- 
tion toward its policy-holders, which is 
responsible for the manifold evils recent- 
ly brought to light, and which have so 
shaken public confidence in the whole 


| business. 





The life-insurance companies should 


not wait for law or public sentiment to | 


force them back to a safe and sound 
standard ; they must see of themselves 
that they must go back or cease to exist. 
There must be a mutualization of inter- 
ests, in fact as well as in name; there 
must be an end of mystery in all finan- 
cial transactions in which insurance 
funds are involved; the public, and es- 
pecially the policy-holders, must be taken 
into full confidence and given a voice in 
the management to the largest practi- 
cable extent. The supervision of insur- 
ance companies, whether State or Fed- 
eral, must be made uniform, thorough, 
and systematic, and above all things must 
be taken out of politics. Here, as every- 
where else, the spoils system has been 
an unmitigated and immitigable curse. 
All appointments in the insurance de- 
partment, whether made at Washington 
or at State capitals, must be brought un- 
der the civil-service laws, and thus pro- 
tected from place-hunters and jobbing 
politicians. Honesty, fidelity, and special 
skill for the work required must be the 
ruling qualifications for such appoint- 
ments, and when the right men are found 
their tenure of office should be assured 
beyond all political vicissitudes. 

When the two things thus indicated 
are accomplished— life insurance restored 
to its original and proper function, and 
honest and impartial supervision guar- 
anteed—-then, and only then, will the 
business resume its normal course and 


accomplish the purpose for which it was | 


designed. 


““Insurance,’”’ Oconto, Wis.: 1. You would get 
more satisfaction, probably, in the Massachusetts 
Mutual of Springfield, Mass. 2. At your age, and in 


| your circumstances, yes. 3. At present, yes. 4. No. 


| other assessment organization. 


‘F.”’ Philadelphia, Penn.: I certainly do not ad- 
vise insurance in the Order of Sparta, or in any 
Such guarantees 
usually have loop-holes. 

““G.,"’ New York: If insurable elsewhere it 
might be well to drop the policies. The condition 
of the company is not altogether promising, and 
there is no reason to believe that the hardships im- 
posed upon you will ever be less. It seems outra- 
geous that such misrepresentation and oppression 
can be permitted. 
organize they might compel restitution. 

“C.,’? Westbrook, Me.: 1. The Northwestern, the 
Mutual Benefit of Newark, and the Union Mutual 
of Portand, all stand well. The tendency is decided- 


| ly toward the smaller companies, because of revela- 


tions which have indicated that the latter have been 
more carefully administered, and been giving better 
results to policy-holders. 2. Two of the oldest and 
best are the Massachusetts Mutual of Springfield, 
and the Penn Mutual of Philadelphia. 





CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. 
in time. Sold by druggists. 
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OU can obtain G.-W. “ Elastic’? Book \j 
Cases fitted with bevel plate glass, leaded 
glass, or plain ae doors, and with panel 

nds or plain ends. . 

. There is practically no limit to the 
varied and artistic arrangements that 
can be made with these units, which 
embody the best material, finish and 
mechanical construction. 

All units controlled by our patent 

non-binding door equalizer. ; 

Uniform prices everywhere. Obtain- 

able from authorized agents in nearly 
one thousand cities. Where not rep- 
resented we ship on approval, freight 
paid, 
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The Globe“Wernicke Co. 
CINCINNATI. 

New York, 380-382 Broadway. 

BosTON, 91-93 Federal St. 

CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash Ave. 
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Pears’ 


Everyone admires a clear 
complexion. It’s an open 
secret that Pears’ Soap 
has brought the glow of 
health to millions of fair 
| faces. 


Soid in America and every other country. 


and Liquor Habit curedin 10 
to 20 days. No pay till curede 
Write DR. 4. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. !. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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DID YOU EVER WALK HOME on ac- 
count of your batteries giving out 
unexpectedly? This kind of trou- 
ble never coines to the man whose 
ear is equipped with an Apple Auto- 
matic Battery Charges. Keeps the 
batteries always live and full of 
*juice.”’ Nouncertainty, no delays, 
no’bothers from faulty ignition, 
Write us for information, 


H Automatic 
@ Battery ~ 
Charger 





Clark’s Tours to Japan, $700 


“ 


che > bi — ” 
herry yossom season. 
Exceptional advantages. 


In Japan for the famous 
Finest promenade deck rooms. 


F.C. CLARK, 96 Broadway, N. Y. 








BOAT PERF CT 


At Popular Prices, free from complications and care is a 
20th Century Possibility. Let us show you. 122 W. 34th St., 
New York, N. Y 


. Y.: 182 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. ; 

mont St., Boston, Mass.; 1321 Mic} 1 Ave., Chie 
38 Delaware Ave.. Camden, N. J. 

4 Wash., and all other principal cities, 
or Sail Yachts, Motor Boats, Row 
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. : 
Ro Seca ea ma eek do 


Dingeys, Canoes, Engines and Boilers, write us. 


guaranteed, RACINE BOAT 





GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


of Standard bred poultry for 1906, printed in 


This book only 10 cents. 


RHEEMS, PA. 


their diseases, lice, etc, 
B. i. GREIDER, 











BLOOD POISON 


FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS 9% 
we have made the cure of Blood Poison a 
specialty. Blood Poison Permanently Cured. 
You can be treated at home under same guar- 
anty. Capital $500,000. We solicit the most 
obstinate cases. If you have exhausted the old 
methods of treatment and still have aches 
and pains, Mucous Patches in Mouth, Sore 
Throat, Pimples, Copper-Colored Spots, Ulcers 
on any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows 
falling out, write for proofs of cures. 100-page 
300k Free. 


COOK REMEDY Co. 


374 MASONIC TEMPLE, - Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 











The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co., 141 Beaver Bidg., Dayton, Ohio. 
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509 Tre- 
go, Ill.; 
First Ave., S., Seattle. 
If interested in Steam 
soats, Hunting Boats, 


heantiful colors, contains Fine Chromo, illustrates 
and describes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable 
prices for stock and egys, tells all about poultry, 
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CUPID PREPARES FOR HIS SUMMER HOLIDAY: CLEARING UP AT THE 


CLOSE OF THE SEASON.—Drawn by W. Heath Robinson. 


WILSON 


That's All! 
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Improved | m The Truth 


q BOSTON Can be told abcut 
Great 


Western 
Champagne 
THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY 


American Wines 
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There is nothing to 
conceal in its produc- 
tion. Itis PureGrape 
Juice, fermented and 
aged to exact perfec- 
tion for healthfulness, 
possessing the bou- 
quet and flavor that 
connoisseurs desire, 





GARTER” is stamped on 
every loop— 


s¢ Of the six Amerte- 
can Champagnes 
exhibited at the 
Paris exposition of 
1900, the GREAT 
| WESTERN was 
i} the only one that 
received a GOLD 
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fy —_ 
BUTTON |. 
CLASP ) 


Lies flat to the leg—never| 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
ample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 
25c. Mailed on receipt of price, 


GEO. FROST CO., us| 


] MEDAL.” 


| PLEASANT VALLEY 
WINE 6O., 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 





ew «Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
THE ‘‘VELVET GRIP*’ PATENT HAS BEEN Sold by respectable wine 


SUSTAINED BY THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT dealers everywhere. 





















Ball-Pointed Pens 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 
any paper; never scratch or spurt. 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-Point=p 
pens are more duradle, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 





Buy an assorted sample box of 2% pens for 25 cts., and choose a 
pen to suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 


POST FREE FROM 
H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WILLIAM STREET NEw YorK 
or any Stationery Store. 
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TRADE MARE 


The Latest Word 
In Sanitation 


The name SY-CLO on a closet means health insurance for your home or any build- 
ing in which the closet is placed: it means freedom from all those diseases which are 
usually traceable to noxious. odors.and poisonous gases arising from ordinary closets. 

SY-CLO stands for more than. mere flushing - it stands for a wonderful syphonic 
action of great power—an action which literally pulls the contents of the bowl into the 
drain, cleansing the non-reachable parts, instantly sealing the outlet channel with a 
water trap to an unusuai depth, and absolutely preventing all danger of gas. 


The SY-CLO Closet stands for an interior cleanliness and purity impossible in an 
iron closet, and unknown in any closet but one made of china—like the SY-CLO. 
Hand-moulded of china all into one solid piece like a vase. the SY-CLO is without crack, 
joint or rough surface to collect dirt or disease germs. It is as clean inside and out as 
a china pitcher, being made exactly the same way and of the same material. 

The surface of the SY-CLO Closet cannot chip off. is not affected by acid, water or 
wear, and hence cannot rust or discolor as.an iron closet does. The SY-CLO is strong, 
simple, durable; it cannot get out of order and will last, with ordinary care, as long as 
the house in which it is placed. 

It costs but little more than the 
common closet, and when health 
and comfort are considered, it really 
costs less; in fact, pour doctor 
pavs the bill. Your plumber will 
tell you that SY-CLO is absolutely 
the latest word in perfect sanitation. 


Send for booklet on ‘‘ House- 
hold Health’? mailed free. 


POTTERIES SELLING CO., 
Trenton, N. J. 










































aera | Suburban Life 


ane P FEBRUARY NUMBER 





Just issued from the press 
of the J. Horace McFar- 
land Co., former printers 
of Country Calendar and 





Country Life in America. 





GUBURBAN LIFE from this time on will 

be conspicuous not only for the exquisite 
press-work and illustrations which made the 
other two magazines famous, but also for the 
practical and valuable character of its articles, 
which will be from the best-known writers on 
country life topics. 


Among the contributors to this February number are : 


Ernest Harotp Baynes, Hotman Day, 
E. P.. Powett, Espen E. Rexrorp, ALIcre 
G. McCtoskey, W. N. Craic, Pror. 

S. T. Maynarp, ERNEsT 
M. A. Macuapo. 


fifty-two pages of bright, interesting material ; 70 
half-tone illustrations —a tropical cover in colors. 


$1.00 a year. 10 cents on news-stands everywhere. 


Send 25c. for 3 months’ subscription. Address 


Suburban Life 


16 State Street, . * . Boston, Mass. 
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which cools Schlitz beer is 








filtered, and confined in a plate 


_ glass room. 


Yet that is but one precau- 
tion. The beer 1s filtered, too— 
by machinery. The _ sealed 
bottles are sterilized. And cleanli- 


ness 1s carried to extremes. 





That is the price of 


7 
Ask for the Brewery Bottling. purity 
. f . * 
See that the cork or crown ts branded 





A= 


/ 
The Beer 
That Made Milwaukee Famous. 








